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Governor Bigler’s Doings at Erie, and his 
Report to the Legislature, 

Governor Bigler has returned from Erie, whither 
he went to seize the Franklin Canal Compaty’s 
road, and has made return of his doings to the 
Legislature. From the intimate connection of his 
message with the Erie affair, and for the purpose 
of presenting both sides of the controversy, which 
by the Governor’s own showing, has but one side, 
we give ail that portion of the message relative to 
the question at issue. 4 

The Governor commences by giving an account 
of his seizure of the road and the arrangement 
entered into with the Ohio company for running 
it. He then goes on to say— 

It affords me unaffected pleasure to inform you, 
that notwithstanding the violent controversy 
which had been maintained for months past, be- 
tween the railroad companies and the people of 
Erie, and the high degree of excitement incident 
to such a contest, J encownlered but little difficulty 
























in accomplishing the objects of the law. No serious 
disposition was manifested at any time to resist 
the authority of the State. 


Encountered but little difficulty! Why, the peo- 
ple of Erie were, of all others, the ftercest in their 
demands for the abrogation of the Franklin Canal 
Company’s charter! Yet the Governor tells us 
that they offered but Jittle opposition to the seiz- 
ure of the road! As there was a /ittle, there must 
have been some opposition. 

This is the method that the governor uses to 
tell his constituents that he had quelled the Erie 
mobs. He had not the ingenuousness to speak 
the truth boldly, but talks all the time about the 
Franklin, when he wishes to be understood as re- 
fering to the North East company. Such 
double dealing and evasion are contemptible in the 
Governor of a great State. It would be down- 
right misrepresentation did not every one see 
through the veil of gauze behind which the Gov- 
ernor tries to hide. 

The paragraph in the message next to the ex- 
tract already given is of the same sort. 


Forbearance and prudence appeared to distin- 
guish the conduct of the mass of people, as _ well 


as the action of all the parties directly concerned | py, 


in the adjustment of this unpleasant affair. While, 
therefore, it is hoped that the settlement of the diffi- 
culty in the manner just indicated may prove satis- 
factory, the restoration of peace and quiet to the com- 
munity will doubiless be a subject of gratulation 
throughout the country; as it certainly should be of 
special gratification to you and the other authori- 
ties of the State. With an unfaltering determina- 
tion on the part of the ple of Erie to maintain 
their rights before the Courts, and to insist upon 
measures of legislation for the promotion of their 
welfare, I feel assured that they are equally pre- 
pared to restrain, and if needs be to resist any 
act of violence to persons or property, or other 
acts in derogation of the law. 

We invite attention to the italicised. portion of 
the paragraph: “ The difficulties settled in the 
manner indicated, etc,” The Franklin Canal com- 
pany have been no party to the difficulties spoken 
of by Governor Bigler. They have been mere 
spectators. Their conduct has not even been com- 

ined of by the Erie rioters. Their road . was 
attacked by them, to be sure, but only in a kind 
of a phrensy ‘of madness, when they saw that 
they could not prevent the change of gauge on 
the North East road, The Franklin company have 


not only been in no way connected with the Erie 
“ difficulties,” but they have in reality committed 
no real offence whatever; for in the very next 


able and competent charter be given for the road 
already built; a curious punishment for a grave 
offence. In our view, the above extracts place 
the candor and firmness of the Governor in no 
enviable light. All that part of the message quo- 
ted; is a direct attempt to mistake the real ques- 
tion at issue, and to convey the impression that it 
was the Franklin company that created. all the 
difficulties referred to. 


The next paragraph, for we are giving them 
consecutively, is as follows : = 


The claim of the State to the route from the 
city of Erie to the Ohio line having been thus 
maintained, the inquiry naturally arises, shall a 
grant for a road between these points be made, 
and on what conditions? I have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that the grant should be 
made, and as promptly as convenient, and thus 
put the controversy at rest. The State should 
certainly do this, or make provision for payment 
to the stockholders of the Franklin Canal compa- 
ny of a fair compensation for the railroad con- 
structed by them, and keep it herself. Of these. 
opositions I am inclined to prefer the former. 
Should the grant be made to a corporation, such 
conditions can be annexed as will meet the wishes 
of the people of Erie, promote their welfare, ex- 
tend the business and usefulness of the harbor at 
that place, and advance the general prosperity of 
the State, without subjecting travel or commerce 
to more than an incidental or unavoidable incon- 
venience, 

Among the conditions should be one requiring 
this road to connect with the harbor aé Erie; 


deem right and proper. 


committed! A good charter instead of a worthless 
one. The Franklin company ought to ‘be ever- 


pline he recommends. Here is a company who, 


one of which has been the invasion of the right 
of Eminent Domain.” They ‘are arraigned, tried, 
convicted! What is the punishment recom. 
ed by this champion of an insulted sover- 


the company _repeat with impunity the offence 
for which they stand condemned, If the sublime 





paragraph Governor Bigler reccomends that a suit- © 


such other forms as the General Assembly may — 


This is the punishment for the terrible offence ~ 


lastingly obliged to Governor Bigler for the disci- 


in his language, have committed high offences, 


éignty! “Why that a paéent be granted allowing ~~ 


ceca pee sn nate art 


pena nec tO ALND IE: 











here does not melt into the ridiculous in a twink- | 
ling, then we are no judge in such matters. 


Again— 
bag ov one remarks, under other pea ren samy 
close, But the nis 





a brie: lemme of ‘the facts of the case, as a ~~ 
fence of the State and her representatives. 
; The 





Still at the old work of misrepresenting 
Franklin Canal company have been. party to no 
unpleasant controversy, and no unpleasant feel- 
ing. They have been quietly at work, serving the 
public in their own way. The Erie people hae] the 
really nothing against them. They want the road} eve 
with the Ohio gauge. They threatened to des- 
troy the road, and did destroy some portions of it, 
but then they were impelled by a sort of blind 
fury, exasperated by the failure of their designs 
against the North East company. The Franklin 
company is in no manner implicated~in the Erie 
difficulties. Yet Governor Bigler speaks of them 
as the sole authors of all the troubles that have 


happened, and that in taking possession of the road 
he met with some opposition from the people of Erie. 
If such palpable misstatements are not contempti- 
ble in a person occupying the position of Governor 
Bigler, we do not know what is. But let us hear 
some more of the message. 

The. commonwealth, says Governor Bigler, has 
had no controversy with the citizens or corpora- 
tions of other States, nor has she been inclined to 
— ere with their rights or interests, or to unneces- 

interrupt the travel or commerce of the coun- 

- She has been dealing with a refractory crea- 
ture of her own, which had most palpably ‘“ mis- 
used and abused” the privileges conferred upon it 
by law; a corporation that had attempted the 
usurpation of power, that had infringed the sov- 
ereignty of the State, and invaded her rights of 
eminentdomain. Jf in this contest she was brought 
into collision with citizens and corporations cf other 
Slates, the di y was not of her own seeking. 
The vindication of her honor and dignity was a 
‘which she could not neglect ; and I have no 
tation in saying, without any reference te the 
diioulties at Erie, that it was right and politic on 
the ‘of the State to exercise the power which 
she reserved over this corporation. The act, 
I doubt not, will exert a wholesome influence in 
future over the conduct of similar bodies. If 
in a case so manifestly Proper, it. would 

be idle to insert reservations and conditions in 
similar corporations for the protection of the pub- 
lic; as it would also be ‘useless to grant additional 
railroad: charters. Under such a latitudinarian 
construction as claimed by the Franklin Canal 
y, those already in existence could occupy 

every feasible route in the State. 

The refractory creature, tien, by the recommen- 
dation, of Governor Bigler, is to be allowed by 
law to repeat its abuses and misuses ad infinitum. 
A most lenient Governor this! We insist that he 
is too kind, As this “ refractory” subject has kept 
the whole State in a ferment for years past, at a 
direct cost, we have no doubt, of more than $100,- 
000, and probably $200,000, in addition to the ex- 
penses of the Goyernor’s jou to pronounce 
sentence against it, we suggest that it should pay 
the cost of execution if no more. If the whole 
parade and fuss which this “ creature” has caused, 


is ti to. such a pitiful conclusion, the swell- 
ing that was promised has turned out to be 
a most, ipratand farce. . 


The. Governor next goes.on to enumerate the 
enormities committed by the aforesaid “ refractory” 
mer 
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north to Erie, and south to Pittsburgh ; the Le 

Rie comma Lpuiviiens 
rend = at any time “ misused 0 or r abused. ” The 
pany made no attempt to improve said canal, 
nor p ponstrass the railroad from_the termini of 
to Beal > or Erie. 

ey commenced the construction of a rail- 

antl pen the Ohio State line to the City of Erie, 
parallel with the lake, and nearly at a right angle 
with the route assigned to them by the Legislature. 

They were early a gpiahed _against _ this 
attempt. In 1851, the rgh-and Erie Rail- 
road Company instituted proceedings against the 
Franklin Canal Company, in the Supreme Court, 
on the ground that they had no right to construct 
a road on the location which they were attempt- 
ing to occupy. 

In the spring of 1852, the Attorney General made 
complaint against said company before the Su- 
preme Court, in the name of the Commonwealth, 
and prayed for an injunction-to restrain the con- 
struction and use of said railread. The opinion 
of the Court in this case was delivered in January, 
1863 ; and while the injunction prayed for was re- 
fused on the technical ground that the Common- 
wealth could not, under the law, give security for 
damages, the views of the €ourt literally annihi- 
lated the rights of the company to construct a road 
on the route which they were then occupying, and 
in this opinion the Circuit Court of the United 
States, at Pittsburgh, has fully concurred. 

The Legislature of 1858 repealed the law re- 
quiring the Commonwealth to give security for 
damages, and thereby removed the only obstacle 
in the way of a final decree against the company, 
in the case then pending. But inasmuch as the 
railroad, in the mean time, had been completed, 
and the only effect of the decree would be to re- 
strain the use of the road, it was deemed proper 
to await the meeting of the Legislature, the only 
power that could properly and permanently dis- 
pose of this controversy. 

The Legislature did act, and by virtue of the 
reservations contained in the charter already re- 
ferred to, revoked and annulled all the rights and 
privileges granted tosaid company. This railroad 
with all its appurtantences, is therefore, inthe pos- 
session of the State, and its operations under the di- 
rection of an officer of her own selection. 

This brief history will be sufficient it is hoped 
to vindicate the commonwealth against the charge 
of having misled this company, by indulgence in 
their manifest. inclination to assume rights not 
granted by law. Those familiar with the subject, 
{ am confident, will agree with me in opinion that 
the attempt on their part to usurp the right has de- 
layed an express grant. The company were admon- 
ished at-every step that they were transcending their 
legitimate province ; but the only effect seemed to 
be to stimulate them to greater indignity to the 
State,and increased fatality in the consummation of 
their own destruction. 


The above, which is the bill of indictment, trial 
and conviction of the refractor, does not call for 
particnlar comment. 

We have now given the narrative, or Aislorical 
portions of the Governor’s message. We come now 
to the apologetic or vindicatiory part of it, 

“Tt has been frequently alleged that the State in 
her controversy with this corporation was actuat- 
ed by a selfish motive, that she desired to inter- 


the transit of persons and tonnage ever that 
of her territory. 












In,1850, howev-| Court, delivered in 185: 


(The answer to this allegation is that her autho- | oecupi 











rities could long since have had a final decree 
against the company and restrained the use of the 
road; and it will also be perceived that as soon as 
she did get control of it arrangements entirely 

vable to the public were made for its use.— 
uiet until the Le- 
of the whole con- 
8 ¢ her indulgence has 

' ¥ appreciated. Prudence and a 
jast respect for the State-should have dictated to 
the railroad companies the adoption of a similar 
liberal 

True, it may be said that the repeal of the 
gauge law gave the companies owning the roads 
east of Erie the right to change their gauge; but 
it is equally true that the opinion of the Supreme 
2, was notice to them that 
the State had not granted the right to make a road 
of any gauge from the Erie to the Ohio line, and 
this fact was not overlooked in considering the 
repeal of the gauge law. Was it prudent then, on 
their part, to change the width of their road to suit 
that of one constructed in known violation of law? 
Was it not, to say the least of it, presumptuous to 
conclude that the State would confirm this fraud 
upon her rights? Would it not have been the part 
of wisdom to have rested quietly until the State 
had legalized a route from Erie west ? I know that 
the affirmative of this is held by gentlemen con- 
nected in interest with the railroads. To this un- 
fortunate movement, more than to any other, may 
be attributed a degree of excitement and resist- 
ance on the part of the people of Erie County, for 
which the State has been so much censured.” 

We invite particular attention to the preceding 
paragraph in which Governor Bigler both accounts 
and apologises, for the Erie riots, and if it does not 
stamp him with disgrace no act can. What is the 
apology offered for the long continued outrages 
committed against the North East Company. Not 
that they were doing an unlawful act, but in 
pursuance of law, and of a law tothe enactment 
of which Gov. Bigler was himself a party, a law, 
the express object of which as he well knew, was 
to allow the North East Company to change their 
gauge to correspond to that of the Franklin Canal 
Cempany, they were about to make such a 
change! Such is the apology offered by the Go- 
vernor of the great State of Pennsylvania for a 
series of outrages upon law, upon property, upon 
private right, upon commerce, and we may say 
upon humanity itself, of which the history of this 
country furnishes no example. What must we 
think of the moral or intellectual structure of the 
man who gravely presents himself before the world 
with such an apology for such acts! Agaiu:— 

“ The citizens of Erie and the present Execu- 
tive have been condemned for alleging that there 
should be a break of gauge at Erie; and I must 
beg your indulgence on this point for @ moment. 

A demand for an unnecessary break of railroad 
guage,and the consequent transhipment of tonnage 
and passengers, it will be conceded, would be an 
illiberal exaction, and an improper interruption of 
the commerce of the country. But such is not the 
position of the question at Erie. The necessity for a 
break of gauge between the West and the Atlan- 
tic cities results from the policy of New York and 
Ohio, and not from that of our own State. The 
railroads of Ohio are uniformly four feet ten inch- 
es wide, and those of New York, four feet, eight 
and a-half inches, except one, which is six feet in 
width. A transhipment is therefore inevitable. It 
must occur, and the only question is as to the pro- 

per point. After all the reflection I have given 
the subject, I must again repeat what I said in my 
annual message, that I can see no reason founded 
in public policy, why the break should occur at 
Buffalo, that do not apply with equal force to Erie. 
The impediment io trade and travel will be alike 
at either point, with the advantage of greater un- 








ied space at the latter. Nor have I been able 




















to discover why it is, that if.a 
is so entirely unimportant Sere should. 
much solicitude to havé it at the City of Buffa- 
Jo, or to understand how this city has escaped 

execrations so freely heaped upon the City Step earl 
If a transhipment.at Erie be so prejudicial to the 
commercial interests of New York, why is nota 
break at Buffalo equally so? There ‘is now a break 
of gauge at each, and is it not strange that, while 
the latter city has complained of Erie, jt has 
failed to discover a similar obstriction to trade 
and travel in its own vicinity? When this shall 
have been removed, it will be time enough, ft seems 
to me, to complain of Pennsylvania. 


Governor Bigler mistates the position taken by 
the Erie people in reference to a break at that 
point. Teir benefit is the exact measure of the 
puhlic inconvenience. He. also misconceives, and 
consequently mistakes, the grounds for carrying 
the Ohio gauge into New York. The advantages 
to be secured by a break of gauge at Buffalo and 
Dunkirk, had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject. The facts of the case are simply these : 
The prospective completion of the Erie road to 
Lake Erie, naturally directed attention to its ex- 
tension West, so as to form a connection with the 
railroads of Ohio. For this purpose a road, with 
a contemplated six feet gauge, same as the Erie 
was commenced, extending from Dunkirk to the 
Pennsylvania State line. Parties in interest 
in the Central line, commenced about the same 
time the construction of a narrow gauge road from 
Buffalo, West, to correspond with the Central. The 
folly of building ‘wo roads, when one would answer 
all the purposes of the two, soon became apparent 
to all the parties concerned, and the result. was, 
a consolidation of the éwo companies into one, 
called the Buffalo and State Line Railroad. 

The consolidated line of necessity adopted the 
Ohio gauge, which was the only way by which the 
construction of ‘wo roads could be avoided. Had 
the Erie and North East C6. adopted the Ohio 
gauge, the arrangements of the Erie and Central 
lines of New York would have been the very best 
that could have been made. But that road was 
ther in the hands of the Erie people, and they in- 
si ted upon the six feet gauge for the purpose of 
securing a break at their city. our breaks were 
thus made necessary instead of ¢we; and this was 
the reason for our saying that a better arrange- 
ment would have been, to have carried one of the 
New York gauges to Erie. The State took part 
with the Erie people and enacted a law prohibit- 
ing the Ohio gauge East of Erie. But the Buffalo 
and State line road having obtained a controlling 
influence in the North-East Company, procured a 
repeal of the Gauge Law and proceeded to change 
the gauge of the road, which resulted as we have 
seen. Neither Buffalo, nor Dunkirk, ever raised 
the question of gauge except in its bearing upon 
the convenience of commerce and travel. If 
breaks of gauges are to be remidied as far as pos- 
sible, and if it be better to have but one road in- 
stead of two, where one is all that is need-d for 
the accommodation of business, then the exten- 
sion of the Ohio gauge through Pennsylvania into 
New York is the best arfangement that can be 
made. The people of Erie object to this arrange- 
ment for reasons so often stated.’ Their opposition 
has been in violation of law, of public. con- 
venience, was winked at, if not directly encourag- 
ed, and is now publicly. apologized for, by Governor 
Bigler. 










from it,, Nor is it any more 
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“To illustrate this idea still. more forcibly, 
pose it were possibls to force that narrow. 
territory eastward for a few miles, and 
e| New York and Ohio to come together at 
then where wonld be the break.of railroad: 
and who would be at fault ? When; the; 
of New. York commenced. the . 
railroad from the City of Buffalo 
ine in width}from the other roads ofthat State,t 
had determ: to impose upon commerce the 
convenience incident to a transhipment. Solicit- 
ous as I am to facilitate intercourse between. the 
Great West and the Atlantic Cities and to main- 
tain a liberal policy toward neighboring States, J 
have been unable to discover a reason; in public ‘po- 
licy, why this unavoidable transhipment should ox 
occur at Erie. Such a position is not wan 
courtesy or kindness to our neighbors, New York 
has selected her policy as to the width of railroads. 
She desires to extend them westward, and Penn- 
sylvania is willing to admit them within her limits. 
Ohio, on the other hand, desires to get eastward 
and Pennsylvania extends to her an equal degree 
of courtesy. TYie latter State asks no advantage— 
she is willing to extend her roads to Erie, and meet 
New York and Ohio on equal terms, on her own 
terrritory. Surely there can be no want of courte- 
sy in this position. However much she may re- 
gret the necessity for a transhipment, she has not 
the power to obviate it. But, on the other hand, 
it is demanded that a gauge of railroad, unusual 
to Pennsylvania and New York both, with which 
neither can connect, should extend from Ohio to 
the City of Buffalo, on a line a mile and more 
south of the harbor, at Erie, and cutting off the 
chances of connection with the Sunbury and Erie, 
in the former State, and the New Yerk and Erie: 
Railroad, in the latter. This arrangement may 
answer the owners of the road.better than the 
public. It has beeh assigned as a reason for this 
policy, that Buffalo is a greater city than Erie, 
and that the former should be regarded as the 
eastern termini of the western business. Atlantic 
cities will scarcely be willing to adopt this idea. 

We have stated the reasons why it is more con- 
venient for property to break bulk at Buffalo and 
Dunkirk than at Erie. All the talk that Pennsyl- 
vania was willing to allow the Ohio and New York 
gauges to come to Erie is sufficiently answered by 
the fact, that Pennsylvania allowed the North East 
road to select just such gauge as it chose. In face 
of the fact what righthas Gov. Bigler to assume the 
Bully, and.to say what Pennsylvania will or will 
not do. He is but a citizen, as far as existing 
laws are concerned; and. by adopting his present 
language he makes himself a co-worker with. the 
Erie rioters. He has approved of a law allowing 
the North East Company to change the gauge and 
now says, Pennsylvania will not allow the Ohio 
gauge East of Erie! Here is rank sedition in the 
Governor himself: an assertion. of the rights of 
a mob over law; a law too which bears his own 
signature! What a spectacle of consistency and 
political. morality. 

We now come to the Governor’s .reasons for 
compelling the roads at Erie to go to the harbor. 

I, however, regard the connection of this Lake 
Shore Road, and the Sunbury and Erie, and the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad with the Lake, at 
the harbor of Erie as vastly more important to 
the State and the City of Erie than the termini of 
the gauges. The harbor of Erie is one of the safest 
on the lake, and its other natural advantages are 
not surpassed. It- can be connected with the At- 
lantic cities by a shorter and better railroad com- 
munication than any other, and it needs but this 
to place it in possession of an immense business. 
But it will be vain to anticipate the accwmulation of 
the vast products of the roe beh need ag A un 
afforded to transportation to 
to poe 

at this 


re | 


the condition of business. in the har 

























renewed and ame 
‘of Erie and the surrounding country. 

Erie harbor has been rudely rejected! Not by — 
in} the people of New York nor Ohio, but by Penn- 
sylvania!; and why? We should like to have 
Governor Bigler tell us. What is the grand motive 
that impells to all exertion? Money. In making 


to the city 


»|money, the instinct of the individual is a much 


greater safeguard, than the sagacity of legis- 
laters. If any money could have been made out 
of the use of the hafbor at Erie, would not some 
shrewed Yankee have found it out, think you? If 
not, then this is the only exception to an universal 
tule, The latent advantages claimed for that port 
do not really exist. Who wants to go to Erie? 
Nobody. Consequently there has been nobody to 
build up a great city there. It has no back coun- 
try, like Cleveland and Buffalo to supply a large 
domestic trade. It can never be the outlet for 
western produce. It will never sge the day when 
produce ean be forwarded, from its port; to. tide 
water, for one-half the cost of sending the same 
from the same port, by way of Buffalo and the Erie 
canal. The canal is navigable for the same time 
that the Lake.is. A dozen railroads from Erie to 
tide water would not help the case. Produce from 
the West would not stop there. A vessel from Chi- . 
eago, say; will load to Buffalo cheaper than to- 
any port on Lake Erie. Why? Because it is the 
only place at which a return freight can be had, 
if we except the article of coal, in which particu- 
lar Buffalo will be soon as well off ‘as Erie: - -The 
Erie bladder may as well be pricked now as to be 
allowed to burst of its own extreme witidiness. 
Dunkirk was to be another great. Lake city: What 
is it? An abortion; as is admitted in all hands: 
Had Erie any greater vitality, somebody would’ ~ 
have found it out before this time of day» Yet - 
Governor Bigler wonders why it is not a great® 
city, He is going to make it so by legislation; by 
malice prepense. All merchandize passing through 
it must be changed from car to car. The ‘toads 
must run te the harbor. Has he not sufficient 
sense and experience to know that the North East, 
and Franklin companies would have extendéd 
their roads to the harbor, had there been any pros- 
pect that the operation would have paid. There” 
is no inducement for this. Does Governor Bigler’ 
want any better evidence of this fact, than that” 
it has not beed done. What were these roads bait’ 
for? To make money. The objects were purely 
selfish. Selfishness would have prompted their ex- 
tension to the Lake, eould selfishness have been 
rewarded by so doing. Is not selfishness a safér 
guide in sugh matters than the ‘There opinion of 
persons living. at 3 ,and who know nothing — 
about the matter. Upen this branch of the.subject .. 
the reasoning of the Governor is a shallow and 
and) snsound, (we can't “find : any softer terms);as 
upon the others. "We are willing that he and the 
Erie oti Anga base al hoy a 
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force it into inconvenient channels. If Erie is no- 
thing without legislation, it must always remain a 
cypher. All attempts to force commerce there will 
be as futile, as it would'be to attempt to make 
the great Lakes discharge their waters through 
that port. Governor Bigler therefore has an im- 


possible task before him, ‘to say nothing of the in-| though it does not exhibit so great a progress in 
justice of ‘his positions’toward the commerce of] these works as could have been hoped, it explains 


the country. 


We now come to the concluding paragraph of|peals to a feeling which Virginians will not disown, 


the Governor’s Message’ 

“TI have approached the discussion of this sub- 
ject with much reluctance, because of the unplea- 
sant feelings which it has excited in certain sec- 
tions of the country. I have only been constrain- 
ed to do so by a sense of duty to the State in her 
sovereign capacity. With the controversy which has 
been so vigorously maintained for a year or more at 
Erie—with the crimination and recrimination be- 
tween the raitroad corporations and the citizens 
between conflicting interests at Cleveland, Erie and 
Buffalo, and the peculiar policy that each may 
have used'to accomplish the end in view, J have 

netsfel required to interefere, nor to correct the 
ous misrepresentations of my official acts in 
reference tothe late difficulties at Erie. I have 
felt most concerned for the State and her charac- 
ter. For Pénnsylvania, the birth place of the 
Declaration of Independence—the prolific mother 
of brave hearts and stout arms, ever ready to de- 
fend the country against foreign ion—the 
bulwark of cur national strength in domestic con- 
flicts—the Keystone of the federal arch, and the 
unfaltering defender of the constitution, she will 
ask only what is right, and submit to nothing 
that is wrong. While she will never yield her 
rights to the usurpation of creatures of her own, 
or suffer the invasion of her sovereignty by those 
of another State, she will never make an unjust or 
unreasonable demand upon others. Claiming her 
rights and seeking to promote her own welfare by 
every proper means, she will nevertheless rejoice 
at the prosperity of neighboring States, and ad- 
vance their interests by every just means in her 
power.” ILL1AM Biever. 
Executive CuaMBeEr, } 
Harrisburg, Feb 11, 1854. 


We think this last paragraph caps the climax of 
the. Governor's folly and nonsense. Why did he 
not inéerfere in the controversy] which has been 
going on at Erie for more than ayear? Why did 
he, as Chief Magistrate of the State, for weeks and 
months, tolerate a lawless mob in their destruction 
of property? Why did he not interfere to check 
them, and not leave it for the United States to do? 
It was not till he was shamed into action, by the 
indignant voice of the whole country, that he 
moved at all. We do not wonder at his sense of 
his own humiliation, which is most palpable, not- 
withstanding the gasconade and flourish about 
the Key-Stone State, with which i.e winds up. We 
have given the whole of the famous message im- 
mediately bearing upon the Erie troubles. 

Wehad two motives: to give tae Pennsylvaniaside 
of the case,and to show how utterly unsupported it 
is either by fact or argument. We desire no strong- 
er evidence of the correctness of the ground we 
have taken in this affair, Of all the follies com- 
mitted this message is the greatest. It leaves Gov. 


bebe pried wh gees A pre Aan andy dockins 


a » -arsoaneiiten: we have at last 

gue with “affairs at Erie.” We believe 
are in a fair way of settlement. That the 

will substantially triumph we 


has four tunnels, respectively 538, 830, 100, and 


pauge. They run together. 
pi ultimate connection! 





; . Public Works of Virginia. 
The Board of Public Works, to which is com- 
mitted the management of the interests of the 
State of Virginia in her great system of improve- 
ments, has recently issued its annual report. Al- 


the difficulties which have been presented and ap- 


for means to complete the connection, so long de- 
manded, of those portions of the great central 
State separated by the Alleghanies, and of the 
whole with the Great West. 

The report notices the progress and condition of 
the Blue Ridge Railroad, which is to form, when 
completed, a most important connection of the 
system of the State. The road is 17 miles long, 


4,248 feet in length. All of these have proved 
difficult of construction. Ten miles of the East- 
ern end of the road are completed, and in the 
present month three miles on the Western end are 
to be opened. The short tunnels are expected to 
be completed within the present year, and in two, 
or at the most two-and-a-half years, the main 
tunnel will be completed also. In the mean time 
the Virginia Central company will operate their 
road over the temporary track lately planned and 
executed by the Engineer, Chas. Ellet, Jr., a 
description of which was lately published in the 
Journal. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal is in pro- 
gress from Buchanan to within thirty miles of 
Covington, in Alleghany county, at which latter 
point it has been decided it shall have its Western 
terminus. The stockholders of this work have 
conferred on the propriety of its sale to the State, 
or the conversion of its debt into stock upon 
terms subject to mutual —- by the par- 

ties. 

The report alludes in proper terms to the ob- 
‘ects to be gained by extending the great East and 
West lines of the State to the four important 
points on the Ohio River, Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
Point Pleasant, and the mouth of the Big Sandy, 
at all of which they will be met by great lines in 
Ohio or Kentucky. 

Other lines of road than those in which the 
State is a stockholder, are alluded to and repre- 
sented as in a flourishing condition. 

The report shows the entire length of railroads 
within the State, as 2,102, of which 1,049 are 
completed, (including 240 miles of the Baltimore 
and Ohio road,) and 873 miles are in progess 
The authorized capital of all the roads, other 
than the Baltimore and Ohio, is $27,096,100, of 
which the State holds on aor own account $6,102,- 
497 17. 

The Board has nearly effected negotiations in 
London for a large amount of State securities is- 
sued in aid of the public works. . 

A large and accurate map of the State, includ- 
loctrine| ing its geological topography, is in progress under 
the direction of the board. 

The general works of improvement are well 
the |*Poken of, and. confident anticipations expressed 
of the future position of the State, upon the com- 





have not a They have now an wniform 


pletion of her leading exterprises, by which her 


f welts can long delay 





and mineral resources, , and commer- 
cial facilities will become available, 

The Commissioners of the Board of Public 
Works, are Archibald Graham, President ; Edward 
J. Armstrong and Thomas J. Boyd, William R. 
Drinkon, Secretaries, Their office is in the State 
Capitol at Richmond, 








State Finances, 

We are now enabled to present fuller statements 
of the finances of Louisiana and Wisconsin, than 
those given in previous numbers of the Journal. 

LOUISIANA. 


The receipts into the Treasury dur- 
ing the — year, from all sources, 


Have DCM as vseie woes wees coees “eenguesqinad 76 
The rt ge in the Treasury, Jan. 1, 

Ge Ebb <b onies sh newens ota 855,704 84 

Total means within the year. .. $2,504,172 49 


The payments during the year were, 1 340, 443 80 


Leaving a balance in the ssa ae, 
Jan.1. .. $1,164,568 08 


The late Legislature ‘tonrewea "$100, 000 to pay 
current expenses, the treasury being then empty. 
It also ordered an issue of $750,000 of bonds to 
replenish the Treasury—making $850,000. This 
shows where the excess over last year comes from. 
$155,259 27, the State’s final share of the surplus 
profits-of the Union Bank, have also been receiv- 
ed, besides some $20,000 from temporary sources. 


Total taxes assessed in New Orleans, $248,474 46 
Taxes paid by the remainder of the 
BUA ses voce cece cece cobs «e.. 464,227 79 


The aggregate State liabilities sum up thus: 


Liabilities for the property banks... $8,421,888 

For the oe a of New 
Orleans.. ives 198,244 
$8,620,132 


For these amounts the State has good security. 
The State debt proper is— 


Trust funds due ondemand.... .... $1,221,809 41 
Bonds due 1855........:. $50,000 
«a ERED ’ 

2 BOGE 6 iieepees 483,000 

es 1OB0 . 00:0. cose 30,000 

- | | Pe 90,000 

” Re 125,000 

“ BOP odce vc ages 1,046,000 
Bond debt.... .......0... ——— 3,074,000 00 

Total State Debt proper.... .. .$4,295,809 41 


The reduction of $804,000 of Union Bank bonds, 
during the year, was only nominal, the bank hay- 
ing paid the money. The withdrawal by the 
second and third Municipalities of $188,160 of 
State bonds issued to them, and the payment of 
$200,000 borrowed, to the Louisiana State Bank. 
Total reduction, $1,192,160. It has been increas- 


-|ed by the loan of $750,000, by bonds issued for 


trust funds, for $284,559 91; and by bonds to the 
railroad companies, $302,000. Total addition 
$1,336,559 91. Increase of the debt for the year, 
$144,399 91. 
WISCONSIN, 

The receipts into the treasury during the year 
amounted to $311,682 61. The disbursements 
during the same period amounted to $262,489 20. 
The balance in the treasury, Jan. 1, 1854, was 
$57,186 48. The estimate of the probable amouat 
to be drawn from the treasury during the present 
year, for the general expenses of the State, is sta- 
ted at $147,210 70, The means applicable to 
meet the same are estimated at $160,017 74, The.. 






































school fund, on the Ist of January, 1854 
to $1,141,804 28, arising almost exclusively from 
the sale of lands granted by Congress. The whole 
amount expended in the erection of school-houses 
within the State has been $288,346 89, of which 


sum $45,071 84 were expended during the past 
year. The total amount expended in 1853 for the 
support of commen schools was $175,784 17. The 
State University fund, on the Ist of Januauay, 
1854, amounted to $106,112 07. The number of 
banks in the State is 10; the amount of circula- 
ting notes issued by the controller, $519,000; and 
the amount of securities deposited with the State 
treasurer, $529,000. 
“ MAINE. 

The “ State of Maine” gives the following ab- 
stract of the report of the State Treasurer, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1853. ; 

“The amount of cash on hand on the first of 
January, 1853, was $165,448 23. The receipts 
during the year were $361,417 57—making a to- 
tal of available means of $526,865 80. The dis- 
bursements were $434,361 09—leaving a balance, 
Dec. 31, 1853, of $92,504 71. This is subject to 
reduction, however, to meet past appropriations 
of $62,877 59=leaving a balance of $30,127 12 
in the treasury, to be applied to future accruing 
expenditures. 

Among the extraordinary items of expenditure 
for the past year, were the following: Payment 
on the Massachusetts lands $112,500; on account 
of repairs of Insan e Hospital $24,000; for con- 
struction, etc., of Reform School buildings $18,000 
—making a total of $154,500. The payments on 
the public debt have been $10,000, and for interest 
on debt, $42,474 21. Leaving for ordinary expen- 
ses of government, including payments from 
School Funds, etc., $289,787 47. 

The payment of $112,500 on the Massachusetts 
lands was made by the Treasurer, immediately 
upon the approval of the deed by the Commission- 
ers on the part of Maine; and ten bonds of $25,- 
000 each were given for the balance, payable, one 
in each of the years, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 
1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872—at 5 per cent. 
interest. 

The treasurer estimates the receipts for 1854, 
(including the cash on hand,) at $452,290 68 ; 
and the expenditures at $318,267 02. Of the re- 
ceipts $207,000 is estimated from taxes, and $100,- 
000 from the Land Office. And of the expendi- 
tures accruing, $21,000 is on the public debt, 
$30,500 for interest, and $12,000 on account of the 
Reform School—leaving $245,767 02 for ordinary 
expenditures. 

The remaining funded debt of the State, (aside 
from the land debt,) is stated as follows: Due 
Jan. 1, 1853, and not called for, $11,000; due 
March 4, 1854, $10,000: due Feb. 1, 1855, $1,000; 
due March 7, 1855, $259,000; due March 7, 1856, 
$182,500; due Feb. 1, 1860, $48,000. Making a 
total of $461,500. 

Of this amount, the large sum of $891,500 is to 
be provided for early in 1855, and 1856. 

The annual State tax of $400,000 being all en- 
grossed by the ordinary expenditures of govern- 
ment, and the sales of public lands having been 
stopped for the present year, the Treasurer says 
the resources for the payment of the public debt 
falling due in 1855-6, are reduced to the follow- 
ing: 

Assets in the Land Office due or matur- 

ing before 1856.......... im again weiea $321,000 

So much of ¢ash on hand as can be 


GOBER onde o.0ns ¥n.00,cepe.cuve-ncde seine 30,000 
100 shares in Augusta Bank........... 8,000 
Notes due at the Treasurer’s office prior 

to March 7, 1856.... «22. sees eens 000 


$361,000 
The receipts from the Land office in 1863, were 
$85,480 27, :; 


ainounted| 










KENTUCKY. 
Besides the particulars of the State debt, and 
the operations in the State Treasury, given in a 
previous number of the Journal, we now present 
the following additional particulars of the wealth 
and growth of the State, from the recently pub- 
lished report of the State Auditor : 
Number of acres of land taxed in 


1853 .... .s00 eeseee 20,667,448 
Value . ne cece cece cone cave cove os « $100,857 626 
Average value per acre.... .... «++. $8 07 
Number of slaves.... .... see0- sees 199,949 
Fades 606.4504. ndinciinta . $79,462,188 
Total value of property paying ordi- 

DAFF ARN 0 cs once nds cinrddow oe oe $366,752,352 
Total value of property paying spe- 

OE SE Ricn ae 0.¢0h enna. ndth anti ht 3,124,140 
Taxes assessed at ordinary rates.... 623,479 

- “ special rates...... 9,372 
Increase in value of property over 
value in. 1852 .... 00. sseedecwes $33,620,840 


Whole revenue for year 1853....... 646,024 


Air Vessels of Locomotive Pumps: 

With a view of testing the value of air vessels, 
as applied to the force pumps of locomotives, Mr. 
G. B. Simonds, master mechanic of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, applied air vessels of 
thick glass to some of his pumps. The idea had 
been entertained that the air chamber was of but 
little use at high speeds, as it was argued, it would 
soon become filled with water. The results of Mr. 
Simonds’ trials proved this opinion to be incorrect. 
and showed the advantage of air vessels in a strong 
light, as means for relieving the strain on the feed 
pipes, and easing the motion of the pump valves. 
The air chambers tried were of glass, from 5¢ to 
¥ inch thick, with a ground joint and confined in 
the usual manner by a clamp and set screw. The 
unequal expansion of the glass and iron clamp 
broke the former after a few trials; the explosions 
being loud and of such force as to send the pieces 
of glass to the farthest end of the engine house, 
owes which the engine was standing at each 
time. 

The results shown by these trials were as_fol- 
lows: The air chambers of about 7 inches height, 
and of an average diameter of about 2!¢, applied 
to pumps of 20 inches stroke, were filled at slow 
speeds to within 11¢ or 2 inches of the tow, the sur- 
face of the water pulsating slightly with each 
stroke of the plunger. As the engine was run at 
successively higher speeds, the level of the water, 
oontrary to the previous general opinion, fell, un- 
til at a speed of 35 miles per hour, (with 54¢ feet 
wheel,) its general surface was about 5 inches be- 
low the top of the chamber. At every stroke of 
the plunger, however, a column of water, about 4 
inches high rose and fell within the centre of the 
air vessel. This column was perhaps 1} inches 
diameter, and was of nearly the same outline as 
the interier surface of the air chamber. 

The increase of the amount of air in the cham- 
ber, with increase of speed, is not the easiest of 
explanation. It may be supposed, generally to 
be the relief afforded by an uninterrupted current 
of water, in place of the intermittant jets of a 
slower pro If the check valve falls fully 
upon its seat at every stroke, the pressure below 
it must exceed the pressure within the boiler in 
proportion to the difference between the internal 
and external area of the valve seat; by which a 
greater pressure is required to raise the valve than 
to keep it up afterwards. At speeds the valve 





does not, probably, close upon its seat, and it may |. 
be with the air chamber there is 


an orm fiow of water into the boiler, the im- 
pulse of each jet being absorbed in compressed 


air. 

The relief which air chambers afford to the 
feed pipes, through eet are carried ee 
of water subject to continual interruptions of mo- 
tion, is quite plainly seen. Practice confirms the 
Opinion also, inasmuch as the pipes give much 
more trouble in breaking off, when without these 


protections. The effects of air chambers on the 








maker 
employs a short stroke pump. 


States 
where air vessels have seldom, if ever, 
es have 


fi2 


most of the T short stroke 
pumps. The rise of the pump valves, of all en- 
gines, is now made much less than formerly. When 
the rise of valyes was once 5th inch, it is now 
Uth inch.—American Railway Times. 





Washburn Patent Car Wheels. 

Below will be found some valuable testimonials, 
addressed to the Agent of the Company, in favor 
of the “Wasnsurn Patent Can Waeei”, manu- 
factured and for sale by Washburn, Pond & Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Boston & Provipence Raltroap. 
Boston, 20th May, 1853. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 18th is in hand. The Cast 
Iron Wheels in use on this (Boston & Providence) 
road are exclusively of the Washburn pattern, so 
called. We regard them as having great merit, 
both on aecount of pattern and stock. 

The best wheel is the cheapest, which answers 
your last inquiry; and as we class the cast fron 
wheel made by Converse & Washburn, the best, 
they are the cheapest. Very respectfully, 

W. RAYMOND LEE, Superintendent. 


Boston & Worcester Raltroyp. 

Boston, May 17, 1853. 
Dear Sir-—We have used all kinds of Cast Iron 
Wheels, double and single plate, spoke, etc., ete., 
none of which have proved so well as those manu- 
factured by Converse & Washburn. Out of Over 
three thousand (3000) used within three and one- 

half years, not - broken by fair means, 
ery respectfully, yours, 
G. TWITCHELL, Superintendent. 


Western Rat.roan: 
Springfield, Mass, May 17, 1853. 
Dear Sir—Your favor of the 13th is at hand, and 
remarks in reference to Converse and Washburn 
Wheels noticed. In reply would say, that we have 
used upwards of two thousand (2000) of Converse 
& Washburn wheels, and must say that they have 
proved themselves a good wheel.’ So far as I 
know, they are spoken of by other Roads as being 
a first rate wheel. Yours, respect:  ° 
HENRY GRAY, Superin t. 
Hartrorp anp New-Haven Rar.roap. 
Hartford, Conn., May 26, 1853. 
Dear Sir—I have been requested by C. F. Pond, 
Esq., to whom your letter of the 17th was ad- 
dressed, to reply to your inquiries respecting the 
use of — & Washburn’s car wheels ‘ann this 
Road. gives me much pleasure to say we 
have used these wheels with much satisfaction for 


L 


Orrice New Lonpon, WILLIMANTIC AND PatMer 
Raturoap. ' 






















5 ai nel AND 
Dear SirYour favor of 10th ins. to Mr. 
a Rasp Fa Seb BT 
wheel now iw of ‘better: te than thet of 
Converse & Washburn. We « r here that the 
stock is of more importance than the pattera, and 


the chief difficulty in relation to cast wheels arises 
from that cause. Your obed’t Servant... 
WM. P, PARROT, for 
WALDO HIGGINSON, Superintend’t. 
PROVIDENCE AND WorceEstxa Ralcroan. 
i Providence, May 12, 1853. 
Dear Sir—Yours of the 11th came safe to hand 
and contents noticed. ‘We are using under our 
cars the wheels manufactured by Mess. Converse 
& Washburn, at Worcester, Mass., and they have 
good satisfaction, and we consider them the 
+ wheels we have ever used on our road, Since 
we have used C. & W.’s wheels we have had but 
very few cracked or proken wheels, and can re- 
commend them as being the best wheel we have 
ever had upon our road. Yours, respectfully, 
ORRAY TAFT, President. 
Worcester anv Nasuua Raiieaoap. 
United States Hotel, Boston, 17th May, 1853, 
Dear Sir—Your favor of the 18th, making  in- 
quires in regard to the car wheel manufactured 
by Mess. C, & W., Worcester, came to hand last 
evening. In reply, we are and have been using 
these wheels for a long time, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is (in my opinion) the best 
wheel in America. I trust that all Railroad men 
who have used it will fully concur with me in the 
opinion I have expressed. 
Yours, truly, ALEX. DE WITT, President. 


AnproscoGccin AND Kennesec Ratiroan. 
Waterville, June 3, 18538. 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 19th came during 
my absence of several weeks from home, or it 
would have been sooner answered. The wheel we 
have found to stand the best on the whole has 
been a wheel manufactured by Converse and 
Washburn, at. Worcester, Mass. Qur climate here, 
in the winter, is a severe test for car wheels, and 
none on the whole have stood it so well as those 


oben named, 
ruly yours, EDWIN NOYES, Superinten’t. 


Meraimack and Connecticut River Rattroap 
Concord, N. H., May 21st, 1858. 
Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your favor of the 
19th inst. 1 consider the wheel manufactured by 
Converse & Washburn, Worcester, Mass., much the 
best.car wheel in use. 
Yours, respectfully, J. A. GILMORE, Agent. 


Vermont ‘AND Massacnuserts Raitroav. 
Office. Vermont and Massachuselts Railroad, 
Fitchburg, May 31, 1858. 
Dear Sir—I have just, returned home after an 
absence of aearly two weeks, and find a line from 
you about car wheels. 

The Vermont. and Masachusetts Railroad have 
used most every kind of wheel fur cars, trucks, 
and tenders, and I am satisfied that the best wheel 
that we have used is the one patented by Wash- 
burn, and. manufactured» by Converse & Wash- 
burn, Worcester, Mass. 

We purchase no other wheel now, and have 
used this weel two years or:more without having 


a single one break. tfully, yours, 
. OTIS 1 ReGGLES, tend’t. 


Sronineron anv Provipence Raiwroan, — 
Stonington, Coun.,; May 21,1853. 
Dear Sir—The car wheel most ved by us, 
isa ase 
manufactured by 


orcester, Mass. 





Railroad. 
‘_.. New,Haven.and New London Railroad. 
“Connecticut River Railroad, 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad. 
f Northern Railroad. 
‘Portsmouth and Concord Railroad. 
_»-Norfolk County. Railroad. 
Cheshire Railroad, 
New London, Willimantic and Palmer RB. R. 
Rutland and Burlington Railroad. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
Norwich and Worcestcr Railroad. 
Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers R. R. 
Concord Railroad. 
Fitchburg Railroad. 





The Chilled Tire in Vermont. 

We learn that the Vermont Central Road have 
arranged for the use of the improved tire on some 
of their freight engines. There has been much 
trouble on this line, during the severe eold weather 
just now over, by the bursting of wrought iron 
tires; a very large number of the best manufac- 
ture having failed in that inanner. The prejudice 
which has been visited on cast iron as a material 
for tires, by those in charge of the operation of 
some of the Northern roads, is shaken by results 
like the above and which occur regularly every 
cold season. The cast tire, although in reality of 
a weaker material, has an advantage in the 
method of its application, sufficient to place it on 
an equal footing with a wrought shrunk tire in 
point of safety. Since the first use of cast iron 
for tires it was predicted that it would fail in cold 
climates ;—the New York roads admit the Balti- 
more roads can use it by reason of a “milder 
climate,” and as New York reads adopt the im- 
provement Massachusetts roads account in the 
same manner for its success ‘further south.” Mas- 
sachusetts roads have however adopted it without 
failure of any kind, at which the upper roads say 
the “climate is milder in the vicinity of Boston.” 
Now it will be tested on one of the hardest roads 
in New England. 

The wrought tire is usually s(rained so much in 
shrinking that it is more liable to failure than cast 
iron possessing its full original strength. 

The Boston and Lowell road. which may be 
termed the ‘butt end” of the New Hampshire and 
Vermont roads, is worked with chilled iron tires 
for freight, and on no road, has the results of 
their use becn more satisfactory. 





Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad, 

The late annual report of this company shows 
that there has been a gain of earnings for every 
year since 1849. The increase of 1853 over 1852 
was $27,948 29—the total earnings of 1853 being 
$248,854 97, of which $113,174 10 was from 
freight, and $84,918 17 from. passengers. - The 
balance of earnings over expenses was $87,489 43. 
The construction account of the road amounts to 
$3,458,488 42. Total amount of bonds issued 
$950,000; notes payable, $175,792 68; sundry 
small accounts, $421.27. Total indebtedness of 
the road $1,135,214 15, ‘ 

The directors state that the extra expenses of 
the year have been $27,773 11, for 80 new double 
freight cars,.renewal of 145 tons of iron; 7,284 
pers, &c.; but the excess of earnings over all 
expenses and all interest has been $16,170 19. De- 
ducting ordinary running expenses and interest, 
f excess of earnings of the year 1853 is 
$43,948 80. 

The directors refer to the difficulties with the 
the Fitchburg Railroad. They speak of the 
‘of the road as ly if the 





tunnel project is successful. The report was ac- 
cepted. 













‘Gov. Metteson on Ponnsylvani Policy. 

@. copy the following extract from the. recent 
Message of the Governor of Illinois, in reference 
to the gauge extension at Erie. The tone of it is 
a most refreshing contrast to the stand taken by 
Governor Bigler. We are glad to hear such libe- 
ral sentiments from a State that has been guilty of 
some intolerant legislation, akin to that of Penn- 
sylvania, 


“While I take pleasure in communicating to 
you the flatiering condition which has grown out 
of her internal improvement policy, I feel called 
upon to mention the serious and startling difficul- 
ties which have occurred in a neighboring State, 
which have given rise to much solicitude on the 
part of the people of Illinois, and have been pro- 
ductive of very great pecuniary losses to many of 
her citizens. The whole subject being deli- 
cate and painful, I have deemed it advisable to al- 
lude to it in the utmost spirit of forbearance. Our 
whole free institutions are founded upon the pre- 
sumption which has thus far been fully justified, 
that communities and individuals will govern them- 
selves properly with a just view to their own rights, 
and the rights of the surrounding masses. I in- 
dulge the strong hope that the same presumption 
will be justified in the case of our Erie neighbors, 
The adoption of railways as inland. thoroughfares 
of commerce, give rise to new and very interesting 
questions. Each State may justly reserve the right 
to point out to them their lines and manner of opera- 
tion;. but when they have been in operation for 
months and years, and the property of people of 
distant regions is pursuing their track on its tran- 
sitto market the right of local communities to 
obstruct them, and pile up the property of inno- 
cent individuals to the value of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, to be exposed to the elements 
and other means of destruction, entirely out of 
the reach and control of its owners, presents other 
and very serious questions. If such a course is 
justifiable by the law, it certainly is not by any 
rule of morals which I have been accustomed to 
respect. While we are not called upon to become 
parties to any quarrel which may arise between 
the people and a railroad company, which has even 
by sufferance or by permission laid its track and 
been the channel of commerce for years, we have 
aclear right to expect that we shall not be made 
the innocent victims. Yielding to the strong hope 
that these difficulties..will speedily disappear, I 
submit the whole matter to the consideration of 
the Legislature without the recommendation of 
any course of conduct in relation to it. The oc- 
currence of such difficulties affords strong lessons 
of admonition to usto govern the policy of our 
State by the broadest principles of justice and 
patriotism. A single glance at our geographical 
position will show that we hold the key to a vast 
portion of the great trade of Western commerce, 
which finds its transit over the extended railways 
of the country. A na row policy might induce us 
to attempt to enrich ourselves by imposing upon 
this commerce severe exactions as it passes across 
our territory. But I am confident that in the 
adoption of such a policy we should never enjoy 
the consciousness of elevated motive or patriotic 
impulse. It is much more congenial to the wide, 
free spirit of the hospitable West to look with sa- 
tisfaction upon the prosperity of our neighbors, 
and to content ourselves with those gains which 
are the legitimate fruits of our natural ‘position, 
and the sagacity and energy of the people. No 
citizen of Illinois can repress thé pride he must 
feel in looking over the continued liberal policy of 
the State in this direction; nor can he fail to see 
that our present unexampled prosperity is the na- 
tural result. Looking beyond the Mississippi to 
the shores of the Pacific, to the world of com- 
merce and [wealth beyond those shores, destined 
to seek a highway through our State, we cannot 
for a moment hesitate in the conclusion that sound 
discretion, as well as the dictates of experience, 
demand an uninterrupted continuence of the same 
liberal policy.” 
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Railway Construction in est. __|mile. To suppose, terefore, that there.is to be 
A few weeks since, the Railroad Record publish-| any very great difference in the cost of railroads, 
ed two long articles on the subject of the con-|doing an equal business, in different parts of the 
struction of Western Railroads, which appeared to country, is a great mistake. In proof of this, we 
us 80 extravagant as to call for some remarks,| would refer to an articlé in another part of the 
which though well intended, seem to have ruffled | Journal, showing the comparative cost of gradua- 
the usual equanimity of our cotemporary. They|tion of several, in which particular exists the 
have brought out a long reply, but no answer to} principal advantage of western and southern rail- 
the positions taken by us. roads over those of the eastern and northern 

The Record prefaced its articles by stating that| States. The same artiele also shows the progres- 
the cost of a first class, double track, Western rail-|sive increase in the cost of the leading New Eng- 
road, fully equipped, would not exceed $35,000) land roads. 
per mile. We corrected this statement by showing] ur second correction of the Record, was its es- 
that the only two single track roads running into|timate ef the earnings of New England roads. 
Cincinnati, with but partial accommodations and/The Record reasserts its statement, that these 
insufficient equipments, have already cost a larger |roads earn 6 per cent. upon their cost, but without 
sum than the Record stated to be the cost of|adducing the proof. In this case the onus is not 
double track Western roads completed and fullyjon us. If it were, we could,readily make good 
equipped. Upon this the Record flies in quite ajour assertion. It requires no argument to prove 
passion, and attempts to make good its first state-|the fact to a New Englander, unfortunately. It is 
ment by instancing a number of single track West-|notorious that the railroads censtructed through 
ern roads that have, cost Jess than $85,000; a|the agricultural districts of New England, have 
point which we never raised. The Record, how-|proved disastrous failures. So much so, that the 





ever does not venture to re-assert its jirst state- 
ment, and consequently admits the incorrectness 
of the premise upon which its subsequent argu- 
ment was built. Ifthe foundation falls, the whole 
structure falls with it. 

We have heard a great deal about the low cost 
of Western roads, and for some time after we took 
charge of the Journal, we realy believed that a 
Western road could be built for $15,000 or $20,000 
perjmile. But experience has long since proved 
the incorrectness of all such opinions. In some 
parts of the West railroads can be constructed at 
a less cost than in the Eastern States. In others 
they cannot. The items of right of way, and gra- 
duation, etc., etc., of Western roads are less than 
similar items in Eastern roads, All, or nearly all 
other items entering into the construction of rail- 
roads cost more in the West than East; such as 
the rails, equipment, etc., etc. The total advantage 
is on the side of the Western roads we admit, but 
the difference is by no means so great as is gener- 
ally supposed. The reason why Western roads 
appear to cost so much less than those of the 
East, is because the former are only Aa/f finished. 
It often happens that the track is laid, and that 
business trains commence running, before the road 
has received one-half the expenditure necessary to 
complete it. 

There is nota finished railroad in the West, nor 


’ will there be for five years to come. Every one 


of them is in this market for money, and such as 
have becn in operation the longest, are the largest 
borrowers. We do not say this, as anything for 
which western companies are censurable, or that 































stocks of many of the roads in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, are hardly worth the keeping. 
There are not more than ten paying lines in the 
three States out of some 35 roads. 

The Record thinks that Ohio will sustain as 
many miles of Railroad in proportion to its area 
as England! As nearly all the Railways in Great 
Britain are in England, say 5,500 miles of line, 
out of 7,000 in the Kingdom. A similar ratio would 
give 4,000 miles for Ohio. Now we do not think 
Ohio would, at the present time give support to 
4,000 miles of railroad. Should this extent of line 
be constructed, we think the result would be simi- 
lar to that which followed their over-construction 
in England, to wit: the loss of nearly one half of 
the capital invested. But admitting that Ohio 
will sustain as much millage as England in propor- 
tion to its surface, only about two thirds as many 
miles should be built, as the Railroads of the form- 
er country are by no means sustained. In England 
railroading isso notoriuusly overdone,that350,000,- 
000 of capital have been lost. Yet the Record thinks 
that these works may be carried to a similar ex- 
cess in Ohio asin that country. A proper application 
of the illustration adduced, entirely disproves all 
such opinions instead of sustaining them. 

We corrected the table of the the Record show- 
ing the market value of certain New England 
Road Stocks. It quoted Housatonic, and Harlem, 
preferred, which are very different affairs from the 
stocks upon the market. We gave the cwrrent quo- 
tations of the whole list. The mistakes of the Re- 
cord consisted in confounding the preferred,and un- 
preferred, stocks. 


they are not entitled to the money they seek to| The Record thinks that because New England 
borrow. Far otherwise. The Little Miami, and the|js not as fertile as the West, that consequently the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Roads, would be| former can supply but’very little traffic to Rail- 
much more efficient and profitable, had they dou-|roads. This is very far from being the case. In 
ble track, which, with the necéssary equipment, | proportion to their area, the States of Massachu- 
would carry the cost up to $50,000. The estimated | setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, are capable 
cost of what are now the most expensive railroads |of supplying, and do supply, at the present time, 
in N. England, did not much exceed that of western | a much larger traffic to Railroads than any portion 
railroads. They were opened at very nearly the] of the West. In the States named a much larger 
estimates, but experience has since shown that| proportion of the people are travellers, for the rea- 
they were very far from being completed. Precise-|son they are chiefly engage in manufacturing and 
ly similar will be the history of western roads. |commercial pursuits. Ifthe West is capable of sup- 
The cost of such as are opened at $20,000 per|plying “such enormous traffic ito Railroads, we 
mile, will soon run up to $30,000 or $40,000 per}wonder why the receipts of these works are 
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eight Railroads constructed between Scioto andthe 
would ‘all pay ten pér cent’on their cost. ° Within 
the district named, there are tivo roads only, but 
located in such a manner as to accommodate and 
command nearly all the business of it. ‘These 
roads, we believe, pay only ten per cent dividends 
They traverse the best portions of the State, have 
extensive ramifications, are free from competition, 
and have wide belts of fertile territory on each 
side of their lines. 

Yet with all these advantages, the country they 
traverse does not afford one-third as much busi- 
ness, in proportion to itsarea, as do some portions 
of New England, which, according to the Record, 
is made up of “ Rocks and Whortleberries,” Take. 
the country traverse! by the Fitchburg Railroad, 
for instance ; a comparatively barren, unprodac- 
tive, and not very densely inhabited, district. 1¢ 
doés not receive the business of one-third the area 
of that commanded, either by the Little Miami, or 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton roads; yet its 
receipts are larger than either, with a much less 
mileage! Here is a nut for the Record to crack. 
Will it explain how it is, that'so barren aiid cir- 
cumseribed a district, can turn out so much larger 
traffic than the choicest portions of the West? 

The Record thinks it finds an inconsistency be- 
tween our comments upon its articles, and some 
previous articles of our own, in which we stated 
that in “ no part of the West can the construction 
of railroads outstrip the wants of the_people, or 
their ability to supply to them an abundant traffic.” 
Very well, we think so still. The West cannot 
build railroads as fast as they are needed. . This 
is the idea that we intended to convey, as any one 
who. will take the trouble of reading the articles 
referred to, will see. Neither do we believe that 
the construction of railroads is in any danger of 
being over-done in the West, so long as its people 
will furnish one-half the cost of their constypction, 
as we have always insisted they should do. Where 
those immediately interested in railroads cannot 
furnish one-half, or one-third their cost, the pro- 
ject will very probably turn out to be premature. 

So much for the argumentative part of the rep'y 
of the Record to our strictures. It 
evades the principal points made by us;—‘that 
double track railroads cannot be built and equip- 
ped in the West for $85,000 per mile, and that 
eight first class roads between the Scioto and the 
Indiana State line; would not pay ten per cent. 
upon their cost.” The Record has a plenty of 
words for issues that we did not raise, but no ar- 
guments, no proof, for those that we did. 

In conclusion the Record steps entirely out‘of the 
record, and abuses us roundly for the grounds we 
have taken in reference to the affairs-at Erie; and 
zealously espouses the Pennsylvania: side of the 
question. This is certainly a singular position for 
an inhabitant of Cincinnati to take, and a. still 
more singular one for the editor of a paper devoted 
to the interests of railroads and commercc.. A 
break of gauge at Erie had no other object. than 
to saddle the commerce of Ohio with a tax, to 
support Erie, To such outrages does the editor 
of the Record lend himself and his paper. We 
must be permitted to express our belief, that by 
doing so, he adds nothing to its reputation or pa- 
tronage. 
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graphs from the Record in reference to the Brie 


matters. 
“The Railroad, Journal has issued a falmination: 
the State of Pennsylvasia—which, it con- 
, the whole world is about to abandon to all 
of ete ttnky Bh issued 
another ainst Illinois, in relation to 
the Terre Haute and Louis railway, which was 
to be made forthwith, whether Illinois chose or 
not. Illinois did as she pleased, and so will Penn- 
sylvania. It is positive folly to abuse a Slate— 
especially when that State has the whole work in 
her own hands. 
It seems to be thought that Ohio will do some- 
pr | terrible on the occasion. She will do nothing 
She can do nothing without injuring her- 
self materially. Are there not the Ohio g Penn- 
sylwania, the Central, the Bellefontaine ¢ Indiana, 
the Cincinnati ¢- Marietta, and all the railways 
south.of the Lake Shore, "directly interested in 
the Pennsylvania Central? Will all the great wheat 
counties of Ohio consent to set aside their interests 
to meddle in the Erie war? Not at all. The Erie 
business will be settled by the Courts and Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, who have the sole control 
over the matter. Pennsylvania will in all prob- 
ability make an equitable arrangement, whenever 
one is sought; and, at any rate, cannot be forced 
from her position by abuse. Ohio will go into no 
flare-ups for the purpose of spiting Pennsylvania.” 


American Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, Febraary 25, 1854- 

















Stock and Money Market. 
There has been considerable improvement in 
the stock market for the past week. The whole 


* list shows an advance, and a number of stocks 


have gone rapidly upward. A better state of feel- 
ing appears to be steadily gaining ground. Money 
is becoming more abundant, which has caused an 
increased demand for railroad securities. The 
European news, which has ruled this market for 


five or six months past, appears to be losing its |¢ 


influence, so that the certainty of war would hard- 
ly exert a depressing effect upon our market. A 
steady @Mivance in railroad securities from their 
recent depressed figure, may, we think, be antici- 
pated. 


Toledo and Indianapolis Railroad 

The organization of a company to build a rail- 
road between the above cities has been completed 
and,the following directors elected :—M. Johnson, 
A. J. Field, H. H. Dodd, C. B. Phillips, of Toledo; 
J. Purdy, of Mansfield; C. M. Godfry, of Kalida; 
H. J. Boehmer, of Fort Jennings. 

At a meeting of the Directors, H. H. Dodd was 
chosen President; ©. M. Godfry, Vice President ; 
Charles B. Phillips, Secretary and Treasurer.— 
The first annual meeting was fixed as early as 
June next, 

The President was directed to appoint a Chief 
Engineer, and cause a survey of the route via Mer- 
cer, Delphos, Ft; Jennings, Kalida, Medary and 
Gilead, at the earliest practicable moment. 


| Bitehburgh Railroad of Massachusetts. 

A new board of Directors has been elected to 
manage the affairs of this Company. The number 
is five instead of seven as before: viz: Alvah 
Crocker; E. H. Derby; John J. Swift; Thomas 
Whittemore and James Ellison. All of these mem- 
bers are well known for their exertions in behalf 
of the Hoosic Tunnel project. 
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x | | G) bon é 
a) 5 os S é\é 
NAME OF COMPANY. x} 6 bs $e (89. | Fe sis 
| 2) 2 | b3 ped] da dle 
=| iy eh > : 
ps ra 2 : Z A | a 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine.|150} 1,538,100) 2,978,700) 5,150,278) 254,748] 118,520/none| 83 
Andr and Kennebec.. “ | 55} 809,878) 1,016,500) 2,064,458] 140,561| 80,053/none| 30 
Port, Saco and Portamouh., “ | 61| £86600 1adebal Taso'aed| 20e'ee0l | 6 | 068 
York’and Cumberland,...... “ | 20] 285,747; 841:100| '718/605| 28,946] 11,256!none| 24 
Boston, Concord and Montreal. N.H.| 93| 1,649,278) 622,200] 2,540,217| 150,538| 79,659none| 33 
"Sern, angi aaa “| 85] 1,485,000 none. | 1,485,000| 805,805) 141,886 8 {111 
a |] Agee io so ae ae | 
Manchester and Lawrence.... “ | 24] '717,548).... cc lec. ccccfeces coos feces ceee| 6 | 90 
Nashua and Lowell... ++.+. « | 15] 600,000, none. | 661,214) 182,545] 51,513 8 106 
Sullivaneessrcecerevewscee | 26) cocecsce{serzssezg| 1800) cs sess|secesecefnome| 31 
Connecticut and ‘Passumpsic. . Vt. | 61) 1,097,600, 550,000) 1,745,516).... ....|..-. +--+ in none’ 29 
Rutland .. cease eee ees 120 2,486,000 = 209) 6.577 467 495,397| 266,589 none 11 
rmont Central............ 500, 2,000,000) .... 2...) eee cee 
Vermont and Canada.... .... “ | 47] 1,500,000)......... 1,500,000|Leased to|the Vt. Clent. | 97 
van vee Pee a ot 892,000 700,000)......... Recently opened, |none}.... 
mn Me Sain: 6 eis bb pe eh. PRS | RARE FORE SES Ree none}.... 
— a a SA Mass. 28] 1,830,000) ‘pea tees 1,995,249} 888,108) 130,881 { a. 
oston and Maine........... ‘ | 88] 4,076,974) 160,000) 4,092,927| 659,001| 888,215 3 
Boston and Providence sail f 68 8,160,390 890,009 8,546,214| 469,656| 227,434 s 184 
Cape Cod branch........... “ | 98 4121 296 171°800 *588'906 E0743 30/086 2 | 40° 
Connecticut River........... “ | 52! 1,591,100, 198,500] 1,801,946] 229,004) 72,028 5 | 55 
Master i..6 id. scecscseess. “| 75] 2,850,000! 600,000] 3'120'391| 488,793| 241,017, 7 | 89% 
Ball. Rivet isis. vss sass c00e “| 42] 1,050,000] none. | 1,050,000] 220,445] 99,589 8 | 99 
Reese: |) Sta) sto Sess Gased oare ¢ | 
w ne. . 
Norfolk County..........5. « | 26) 547,015, 819,743) 1,245,927| 67,251] 23,415 none) 68 
Renta Memb. csece Bem oe RT 
eee cee sees ’ none, ’ ’ ’ : eooe 
Vermont and Massachusetts.. “ | 77] 2,140,536) 1,001,500] 3,208,838} 218,679] 18,648inone| 234 
Worcester and Nashua.... ... “ | 45] 1,184,000, 171,210] 1,821,945] 162,109} 66,900 4 | 59 
nel oer eh ally 4 165 5,150,000 6,810,520 9,953,759 1 536 984 746,736 7 oT 
HO. SAO Yo 11 60%... 467,700|..... +2. 240,572| 110,892|....| 6 
Providence and Worcester : “ 40 1,457,500 800,000 1,791,999] 291,417} 120,892 6 05 
Ve sworwebsiabice. does bees yonn y ‘ 1,400,000]... .... tose cece 
Hartford and New Haven : 172} 2,850,000, 800,000 3,150,000] 689,529] 294,269110 128 
Hartford, Prov. aid Wishicil.. «| 60) 1207 2277).272° 77h progpeel 60,620) 0 Toone 22 
New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66} 558,861| 800,000] 1,511,111| 114,410)... ....|. vee 89 
Nang —_ and New Haven.. ‘. . cm ger 4,978,487| 806,713) 428,173 a 1014 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55| 750,500, _650,000| 1,880,610|Recently jopened. |none| 40 
Norwich and Worcester...... “ | 64) 2,121,110) 701 600 2,596, 488] 267,561) 116,965; 4 | 573 
a _ ae eee ptt N. ¥. .- 900,000) 1,550,000) 2, "550 500 Recently jopened. |none a 
’ an a a | eee DUS IRS ye. SR none 
norm State Hine... bes itt 69 879,636 872,000) 1,921,270 Recently jopened. |... /130 
Figs © | GERRI FS Ree DOGG cicadas biases exe dvessbeees 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “| 47| 425,509} 582,400 $87,627 76,760} 39,860/none| 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.... “ | 35} 687,000! 400,000) 1,070,786] 74,241) 28,496\nonel.... 
Erie, (New York and Erie)...“ |464|10,000,000124,008,865183,070,868/4,818,962/1,800,181| 7 | 78} 
Hudson River... ..0. css ss “ |144] 8,740,515) 7,046,895|10,527,654|1,063,659| 838,783|none! 704 
Harlem... “ 1180} 4,725,250, 977,463) 6,102,935] 681,445) 824,494, 4 | 56 
-|New York Central... 1-2. lepalos'oas'eoolt0,778/s0slae'800428|, |. eo Mel aa 
“SS Eg 
s 4 , 616 ; 
Plattsburg and Montreal.... ‘“ | 28) 174,042} 181,000| 849,775|Recently jopened. |none).... 
barre ete wing ‘ : a 250 774,495) 213,078} 96,787|....|.... 
a and Washington.... “ | 41} 899,800 940°000) 1°882'946 ecenily orgs OLT none| 30 
Troy and Rutland «| 39! 237,690; 100,000 ‘829,57 Me ls 
ae eee $ f } 829, 7|Recently opened. |....| 33 
bt doy PT oo “| 89) 480,986). 700,000) 1,048,857|Recently jopened. |none}.... 
Watertown and 1 re 96) 1,011,940 ,000| 1,698,711] 225,152) 116,706 8 | 96 
Camde aand Amboy... ...-. NS 65 1,500,000 nf ep aap teed ee aes 478,413110 |148 
New Jersey... .... ssc. sees « | 81} 9:197,840 476.000 8,245,720 808: 42| 1625010 iat 
New Jersey Central......... “| 63}  986,106| 1,500,000| 2,879,880| 260,899] 124,740! 3 |... 
Cumberland Valley. ethan . Pénn. 66 1,184,500 "18,000 1,265,148 118,617| 76,890] 5 |... 
0 hens sees 1. eee 0,000|Recently jopened. |..,, |125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster...“ | 86| 830,100 718,227 1,702,523] 265,827| 106,820) 8 
pbetciohis and Reading... “| 95] 6,656,88 eee '141,987|2,480,626|1,251,987| 7 | 80 
ant nek 98! 6,000,000) 2,899,166) 8,067,285' 868,088 541,769 6 | 80 
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‘Railway Share List, Edwin F. J on ia tilda the 
Compiled from the latest retwrns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par wihantion ie $100. Se ame wait 
a gs = ht aw We have published, and have for ae E. F. 
: 8 | -_ Sh mo é ’ ; 
i i. 3 gE E eg ae «| 8 an s recent work upon the Pacific Railroad. 
NAME OF COMPANY. 2 & a) S 5 K b & B os — _ Johnson is admitted to be one of the first En- 
S . 3 2s 3 F E S & | ‘S |gineers in this country, and his reputation is a 
3 3 FE 24 3 58 be H = 3 ry Serger that the subject under discussion 
5 3 As & S = & | & |bas been thoroughly considered and discussed. 
The work is illustrated by a large map, showing 
> 
Pennsylvania Central... .... Penn_'260] 9,768,155] 5,000,000113,600,000/1,943,827| 617,625]....| 978 |, ne Proposes Toutes, @ profile of the Northern, 
Philadelphia and Trenton.... “ | 30) ......--|..-. see Cie caigty wletamptie: reg pate oh ce > hank sce Whine ee ee 
Pennsylvania Coal ©o....... © | -47| see cesele coos cocs|ecees cece feces cene| cose reese ... (1023 | it, and seven lithographic views of vari 
ae ws ond — jb olsnsad Bark Md. x « pee: 6 {677 103/22, 254,338'2,033,420} 798,193) 7 | 58 upon its line. The whole work is prin a 
ashington branch.......... ane 000)» cswines ot 1,650,000} 348,622) 216,287) 8 |..-. 7 
Wades cad Gecmmdhamen.. 8. | BM cova -oanls aes caval cvcs dos: 418,673| 152,536|....| .. he mgkey © rooms ot tts te Se 
Alexandria and Orange... .. a tee oe Sees PAGE HR Si = me ogre Lire to procure copies of the sharp 
Manassas Gap.... .... .s0+ ++ edie | ST PTO Im prog. |... woo. [cece cose] lees | Work, by forwarding one dollar to our address 
Petersburgh. . . “ | 64} 769,000] 173,867 1,163,928] 227,593| 72,370 7 | 77 |can have a copy of the same with the maps, for- 
Richmond and Danville . Ap a “ | 78) 1,872,324) 200,000 In POG. | oceccccs[ocee cove feces 70 | warded by mail post paid 
Richmond and Petersburgh.. “ | 22) 685,000)......... 1,100,000} 122,861) 74,113\none} 40 i 
pean oo and Potomac.... re | Kh Laer ae 1,531,238) 254,876; 113,256) 7 |100 Duties on Railroads Iron, 
uu er ee | ,307, ; 2,106,467| 62,762).... ....|. weclecee | There is a st feeli railroad 
Virginia Central..........+. 107] 1,678,684} 469,150) 2,392,215, 210,052) 99,077) 10 | 50 Pang a get ss 
Virginia and Tennessee .... .. « | 78) 2,650,091] 707,958] 3,545,256| 109,268} 42,736none} 98 | ;), — Aft a e 
Winchester and Potomac..... « | gal 180,000] 120,000; '416,532| 89,776)........ 12 |... | cae duty on Railroad Iron. Could. this feeling be 
Wilmington and Raleigh..... N .C.161| 1,338,878| 1,134,698) 2,965,574) 510,038) 153,898, 6 |... thoroughly organized, we believe there would be 
Charlotte and South Carolina. 8. €./110) .... 2... | sce cee s[eccec cove [sees cece] cece cocelecee [sees little difficulty in effecting the desired result. It 
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It will nate ta Mh sen Sone Be ice of en- 


gines, of the best construction, a regard should be 
had for adaptation and uniformity. There are of- 
ten obstacles in the way of attaining these ends, 
such as inability to procure the right kind of en- 
gines at the right time, but the propriety of the 
principle still remains. It is a fact that these ends 
are often overlooked in the selection of engines for 
first class roads, as there are abundant instances in 
point to prove it. Some of these may be referred 
to hereafter. The grounds for adaptation require 
to be appreciated before the true end can be gain- 
ed. It is far from true that what is fit for one 
road is fit for another, as position, traffic, physical 
features, fuel, attendance, and other circumstances 
may be essentially different in different cases. 

The power of the engines is first to be consider- 
ed. Engines may be designed for great power and 
high speeds, or only for great loads at slow speeds. 
The first is the engine for a heavy express traffic 
on agreat through route. Its perfection may de- 
termine the result of competition, and may give a 
road a positive advantage in point of time and ac- 
commodation. An engine of less power, and for 
a slower speed, is in place on roads doing only a 
moderate business and beyond the influence of 
competition. A 25 ton passenger engine would be 
a monstrosity on a local road, having no import- 
ant connections with the great current of — 
travel. 

The engine designed for great loads at im 
speeds is that for a heavy freight business, or for 
a road having frequent and severe grades. More 
moderate power will accommodate an ordinary 
freight, an emigrant or a mixed business. A still 
less powerful engine is seviceable for yard work 
and ballasting. These applications are all obvious 
in their nature. 

The heavy engines require the most care for 
their perfection and adaptation. They must exert 
the greatest power with the greatest economy of 
space, weight and fuel. These are important re- 
quisites, especially as the demands of modern 
transportation are calling for the ultimate ccono- 
mical power of the engine ; although the common 
gauge of our roads affords room for more power 
than can be economically exerted, or than is like- 
ly to to be required. 

The outside connection economises space, later- 
ally, vertically aud horizontally. It reduces the 
weight, and especially the disturbing weight, and 
consequently the weight for counterbalance ; be- 
sides bringing the disturbiug weight into a better 
position for balanging. It involves less friction, 
and what is still better, it gives room for the most 
effective proportions of cylinder and wheel. 

The link motion is another requisite in all good 
engines, affording the means for an cconomical 
adaptation of the expenditure of steam to the re- 
sistance of the train; simplifying the construc- 
tion of the engine ; and being the most reliable of 
any kind of reversing gear. Of the two arrange- 
ments of the link motion, the stationary and the 
shifting links,—the former gives equally as good 
resulisin the distribution of the steam, and has the 
advantages of occupying less room, being easier 
to reverse and requiring none of the weight, strain, 
and danger of the heavy counterbalance. It allows 
also of a better suspension, whereby- the joints 


‘(will not wear as fast. The varying lead, claimed 








for the shifting link, is had, in effect, by the station- 
ary link, as the varying ¢ravel of the valve, (the 
same with either link) is the principal agent in ef- 
fecting pre-admissions of steam upon the piston. 

The edge frame is best, for being stiffer, afford- 
ing more room for furnace, and admitting of better 
lateral bracing and better cylinder fastenings. 

For the reduction of weight, the outside con- 
nection, hollow axles, wrought iron driving wheels, 
pistons, rockers, draw irons, dome caps, etc., afford 
greater strength with much less weight. 

So also the use of moderately thin boiler iron, 
well stayed and double rivited at the weak points, 
reduces weight. 

Boilers, for rapid evaporation, should have their 
furnaces wide compared with the length; should 
have free thimble-opening and large tubes. The 
smoke boxes should be small and not made to ex- 
tend above tubes, a low level crown forming the 
base of the chimney. 

We may then assuine that generally, for ali pur- 
poses, the outside connection, with level or nearly 
level cylinders; the link motion; flanged wheels 
(throughout, except for very short curves); the 
least dead weight, lowest center of gravity; the 
edge frame ; boilers designed according to the pro- 
portions and adjustments most influential in pro- 
moting rapid combustion and rapid evaporation, 
and having also provision for heating the feed wa- 
ter by the waste heat of the tubes; will give the 
best results. 

To these are to be added the use of the very 
best material, and the greatest accuracy and secu- 
rity of fitting in all the working parts. 

The adaptation of engines then commences.— 
The fast passenger engine requires greater evapo- 
rative power, compared with its capacity of cylin- 
der, than the freight engine; its hourly evapora- 
tion being generally double that of the latter. Its 
boiler should be capable of maintaining a higher 
pressure, and provision can be made for working 
at a somewhat higher ratio of expansion. It must 
always be borne in mind that the passenger engine 
exerts great power and experiences more severe 
wear than the freight engine, and that in all cases 
it demands the perfection of design and workman- 
ship. Besides being more exposed to the risks of 
failure, the consequences of failure are far more 
d sastrous with the passenger than with the freight 
engine. Every means of economy should be se- 
cured in the passenger engine. The grate area 
should not be disproportionately large; as large 
furnaces, although having greater evaporative 
power, do not burn their fuel so economically.— 
The object is to get the most heat with the least 
necessary areca of grate. The general apparatus 
for draught should have such adjustment as will 
give the largest possible area of blast orifice. The 
damper should close perfectly tight and should be 
very sensitive to any admission of air. Provision 
should be made for heating the feed water by the 
waste heat from the tubes. The cylinders should 
be especially well protected to guard against con- 
densation on the higher grades of expansion, Per- 
fect balance of the disturbing weights is especially 
necessary, as the irregularities due to insufficient 
balance increase as the squares of the speeds 

Beyond the evaporative power of the boiler, the 
relation between stroke of piston and diameter of 
wheel, the adjustment of valves, and the capacity 


.|sion of the plan of the freight engine. 


| of steam pipés and steam openings, are the govern- 
ing points in the adaptation for speed. But speed 
can be had only at the sacrifice of power, and on 
some roads the grades are such that engines de- 
signed for speed are inefficient in moving trains 
of any considerable weight. Other roads, having 
every advantage for the maintenance of high speeds 
have engines incapable of quick running. Those 
extremes are the results of neglect in the adap- 
tation of the engines. The New York and New 
Haven Railroad was originally stocked with a 
number of engines with 13 by 20 inch cylinders, 
and 6 feet wheels. This road has many and severe 
grades, upon which such engines are not efficient. 
The Boston and Lowell Road, on the other hand, 
having no grades exceeding ten feet per mile, a firm 
track, easy curves, and a large and important traf- 
fic, has but two engines having wheels as large as 
53g feet. The time made by the trains of this 
road is rot generally over 20 to 25 miles per hour 
for accommodation, and from 25 to 80 miles per 
hour for express trains. 

Freight engines require to be distinctive in 
character. They should:be made to work at the 
speed which gives the maximum of useful effect, 
a speed of about 10 miles per hour. Freight en- 
gines require more adhesive weight than passen- 
ger engines and the weight may be also distribu- 
ted on more points. Hence, the ten wheel engine 
is that best suited for freight. The adaptation of 
coal for fuel will probably become generally intro- 
duced in freight engines, and the “ feed heater” 
will, in consequence, become more efficient, there 
being generally more waste heat with coal than 
wood, From running more slowly there are not 
the extremes of resistance which are encountered 
by the passenger engine, and therefore the high- 
est pressures of steam and the highest grades of 
expansion are not of so much economy in the for- 
mer as in the latter. The steam pressure being 
somewhat lower, the extraction of heat by the 
tubes, and especially with coal, can be made to a 
greater’ extent, and the tubes can therefore be 
longer, in proportion to the area of grate, than 
with the passenger engine. Tubes of from 2 
inches to 2} inches, and of 14 feet length 
are found to afford good draught, and furnish am- 
ple steam of from 90 to 110 lbs pressure. From 
running at slow speeds and from having but mod- 
erate concentration of weight, the freight engine 
presents a good application for the slip chilled 
tire. While the four-driver passenger engine has 
four tons on a wheel, and runs at forty to sixty 
miles per hour, the six-driver freight engine need 
have but three tons on a wheel, and be run at 
from ten to fifteen miles per hour; or only three- 
fourths of the bearing weight at one fourth of the 
speed. The economy of the tire, in first cost and 
maintenance, is a great inducement toits use upon 
roads doing a large freight business. The finish 
and ornamental character of the freight engine 
may be much plainer than on the passenger en- 
gine. The former is generally under steam for 
the greatest length of time, except in cases where 
passenger engines only can “can double the 
road.” 

An engine for the coal trade is only an expan- 
There is 
no business where cheap transpor‘ation is so im- 
portant as in the coal trade, for the bulk of coal 
is greater in proportion to its value than with al- 
































most any other kind.of Pp 

tion to the distance through which coal seeks a 
market, should its transportation be economised. 
Economy in transportation is promoted by carry- 
ing the largest loads over the narrowest gauge, 
thus concentrating motive power and and reducing 
resistance. The coal-train engine should have ex- 
treme power, with a proper distribution of weight. 
The fuel should be of the same kind as the mate- 

srial hauled. The furnaces and tubes should be of 
the best iron; the finish of the engine should be 
of the plainest kind. The cast iron tire can be 
here used with the best adaptation and the great- 
ett economy. 

The grade engine should be one combining the 
greatest power with the plainest finish. The coal 
engine is a good engine for grades. Provision 
must be made in the grade engine for a sufficient- 
ly high water level, as from the length of the boi- 
ler and the inclination to which it is subject, there 
is danger of uncoveling the tubes or furnace. 
The tubes must come as nearly to the crown 
sheet of the furnace as may be, and the gauge 
cocks must be placed well up in the boiler. With 
a boiler of the length of twenty feet, the disturb- 
ance of the water level, on a grade of 116 feet 
per mile, is over five inches. The pumps should 
be of large capacity, as such engines are standing 
much of the time, and are run but slowly when in 
motion. The necessity of the use of three or four 
pairs of coupled drivers makes uniformity of di- 
ameter of much importance. The chilled tire se- 
cures this requisite, besides being far more dura- 
ble in such places, and is also renewed without the 
aid of any machinery, a matter of much impor- 
tance in the working of engines at a distance from 
the repair shops. 

Ballast and yard engines are also a distinctive 
class. Being under steam through working hours, 
running only for short distances, and subject to be 
run backwards much of the time, they require 
modifications for especial adaptation. I have 
often seen engines, built for this business, provided 
with copper tubes, inside cylinders, short stroke 
pumps, separate cut-off valves, wrought iron tires, 
a truck frame, and ‘other refinements out of all 
place, Such engines should be of the simplest 
and plainest construction. They should always 
be outside connnected for lightness, simplicity, 
economy and efficiency. They should have iron 
tubes for economy, and because the tubes of such 
engines are not generally in the care of the best 
enginemen. A short stroke pump is an absurdity 
on such an engine, working at slow speeds, as a 
full stroke pump, unless out of order, is sure to 
fill. The full stroke pump should have a large ca- 
pacity, and a large air vessel, on both the suction 
and forcing sides. Arrangements for expansive 
working are not generally of much utility, in such 
engines, as they run but slowly, and for short dis- 
tances, and with greater regularity of resistance. 
On Western roads, gravel engines have often to be 
run for great distances and the necessity in such 
cases of taking large loads may make a cut-off of 
some use. On such roads, however, economy of 
fuel is not of so much account as reliability of en- 
gines. A truck frame is generally uncalled for, 
as such engines are continually starting and stop- 
ping, often on bad rails, and need all of their 

_weight for adhesion. Running often upon tempo- 
rary tracks, and on short curves, the wheel base 












and running backwards much of the time, the 
tires should be of chilled cast iron, as the flanges. 
are otherwise soon cut away, making them liable 
to leave the rails, and involving great expense for 
their maintenance. Asa yard or ballast engine is 
standing much of the time, the gauge cocks should 
be well up, so that too* much water shall not be 
boiled away, and the tubes become exposed in 
consequence. For economy in fuel, such engines 
should have especially tight dampers, to control 
the fire when standing. 

As the business of a road should influence the 
selection of engines, so also should its characteris- 
tics determine the proportion and construction of 
some of the details of the engine. Undulating 
roads require adaptation in the size of the drivers, 
length of stroke, etc. A reduction of the size of 
drivers to the amount of six inches for every rise 
of twenty feet per mile, is not out of the way in 
an engine having 7 feet drivers for a level line. If 
the road be much curved the center bearing truck 
eases the turning of the engine; plain or flat tires 
may be applied to the central pairs of drivers, and 
with extremely short curves, much play has to be 
made in the journals of the axles, also between 
the boxes and pedestals and between the flanges 
and rails. On extremely short curves the draw 
bar of the engine may extend under the furnaces 
and be attached nearly beneath the center of the 
engine. In all engines for curved roads the wheel 
base must be proportionally short. 

The height of bridges, tunnels, and station 
doors, will govern the height of chimnies, and 
with low chimnies they should extend downwards 
in the smoke box to a level crown sheet just above 
the tubes. With some forms of patented spark 
arresters, much room is required above the deflec- 
tor for clearance. Such pipes reduce the effective 
height of the chimney, and are not so well adapt- 
ed to run under low bridges as some other forms 
of pipes which require less waste room. 

The character of. the fuel burnt influences the 
proportions of the boilers. Good wood, well sea- 
soned, can be burnt more economically on a small 
than on a large grate. The size of the furnace 
controls the amount and intensity of heat genera- 
ted, and should furnish such amount as can be 
economically absorbed by the tubes. If less, the 
pressure of steam will fall,—if more, the fuel is 
wasted, as much of the heat goes up the chimney. 
With such fuel as possesses superior heating qual- 
ities a smaller bulk furnishes the desired amount 
of heat.. Green wood, or wood of any kind, hav- 
ing inferior heating qualities, cannot be economi- 





cally burnt except furnished for about the ordina- 
ry cost of cutting and hauling for short distances. | 
To be burnt at all and be efficient in producing! 
steam, the furnace should be large and the tubes 
short. The furnace should be deep especially. In| 
some situations, economy of fuel is not of so much 
consequence as reliability and efficiency of en-| 
gines; not but that economy is consistant with 
both of these requisites, but that on those roads 
where fuel is cheapest there are often the fewest 
engines, and these from storms or other unusual 
causes must often be overworked. 

Coal burns closely, and therefore requires a 
large grate and thin fire to, pass sufficient air and 
to prevent overheating. Its intense heat would 





act less upon copper than iron sheets, were it not 





hat the sharp particles projected by a strong 
blast are found to have a destructive mechanical 
effect on copper. Thin iron of the best quality, 
ample air opening, a large and shallow furnace, 
with the side sheets protected from the heat. by 
closing up the grate for a few inches around. its 
margin, and movable grate bars, will.give the-best 
results in burning hard, coal, With softer» coal, 
and with coke, copper furnaces are in general 
use. 





Cost of Railroads. , 

Every new railrood project in its first conception 
it sure to be flanked by estimates of cost, “suffi- 
cient”, as is invariably announced, ‘‘to place the 
road in complete running order”. In justice to 
the engineers and financial agents of these works 
it is fair to say that in some cases the road is pué 
in operation at a cost not executing the estimates. 
But to argue that the cost of a road, in the condi- 
tion in which it is opened, represents the ¢ost 
of a complete and permanent work, is a fallacy. 
No fact is better established than that the con- 
struction accounts of most of our roads, after the 
line is opened for business, increase in a more ra- 
pid proportion than the receipts. 

The Journal has often stated the latter fact’ by 
comparisons of the original and ultimate construc- 
tion accounts of old reads. This account has been 
often doubled in periods wherein the receipts have 
incteased but fifty percent. In our number of 
Septembr 24th, 1853, we gave the construction 
accounts, receipts, dividends and stock value of 
several of the older roads in New England, for 
eaeh year, for a period of eleven years. The ge- 
neral result was as follows for 1843 and 1852. 

The first line of figures for each road is for 
1843. 
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Increase of construction accounts has been _ne- 


cessary, in the long run, in the case of almost 
every road in New England or elsewhere. The 
business developed by the roads (what is called 
the-prospective business of new roads, and claimed 
by them as clear gain) has invariably involved 
heavy outlays for increase of est.L'ishment, cor- 
rections of ‘location, &c. While the ordinary ac- 
cession of this business has increased the operat- 


ing expenses in proportion. 











Every road running into Boston has largely in- 
creased its construction account for new freight, 
passenger, engine, wood and water stations. The 
Providence road, especially has incurred extra- 
ordinary outlays for its connection with the Ston- 
ington road and new depot in Providence, as well 
as new stations in Boston. 

The Lowell road, since 1852, has completed a 
large and expensive passenger station in Lowell, 
a capacious and first class machine shop, with the 
best desription of stationary machinery, at East 
Cambridge: and is now engaged in extending its 
line into the business centre of Boston at a cost 
for pile bridging, land, tracks, buildings and fix- 
tures of perhaps $300,000. 

A large part of the equipment of the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad also, for which little or no 
depreciation has been allowed in yearly expenses, 
is in such condition as to require to be soon re- 
placed if the road expects to do a first class busi- 
ness. 

The Fitchburgh road, not included in the above 
list, has incurred large outlays in establishing its 
new stations in Boston, Charlestown and Fitch- 
burgh; improvements made since the opening of 
the road for business, and made, indeed to replace 
structures of a quite permanent character. 

So with all the others. Every accession of busi- 
ness has required accommodation. Freight has re- 
quired warehouses, docks, yards, siding, turn- 
tables, motive power, &c., &c. Passengers have 
required larger, more elegant and expensive sta- 
tions, motive power and other equipments, and 
the establishment of stations at new points. The 
local business, which is the most reliable resource 
of all roads, requires vastly more outlay for its 
accommodation, in proportion to its amount, than 
foreign business. 

Now these results will be precisely the same on 
all Western roads, They have an original advan- 
tage in the cheapness of their graduation and of 
right of way. In many other respects, in the cost 
of rails, ballasting stations and equipments, they 


will cost more than for the same portion of Eastern 


works. 

Very few Western roads have yet come up to 
the necessities of double tracks; while their 
buildings and many of their fixtures are of a cheap 
and temporary description. They appear, in their 
gloss of newness, “elegant” and “capacious” 
enough, but time, increase of business and fire 
will yet involve as great expenses as Eastern roads 
have incurred for similar purposes. 

To show the advantages which Western roads 
possess in cheapness of graduation, masonry and 
bridging, we may compare the estimated cost of 
these items for some of their new roads with the 
actual cost of the same for Eastern roads. 

Cost of Graduotion, Masonry and Bridging. 
Per mile. 


Boston & Lowell ..28 miles, double track, $15,186 
Boston & Maine...88 _,, yy do. 


B. & Worcester...69 ,, 26 do. 14, 17 
. Western,... .....156 _,, % do. 29,484 
Fitchburgh.... ...66 _,, 3% do. 13,658 
Cheshire 54, single. 28,225 
Vermont & Mass...77 A single. 21,565 


We have given the Cheshire and Vermont and 
Massachusetts roads in this list, not that. they are 
among the principal Eastern roads, but that they 
have been among the most difficult to build, and 
their physical featyres are eyen nowmore severe than 























lon the average of other roads in the same States. 
Estimated Cost of Graduation, Masonry and 
Bridging for single-track Western roads. 


Per mile. 
Indiana and Illinois Central...150 miles, $3,826 
Indiana and Bellefonta’ne .... 83 __,, 2,000 
{Indiana and Terre Haute..... 74 ,, 4,965 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati..... .. ,, 8,000 
Mississippi and Wabash.......2514 _,, 6,091 
Lake Erie, Wabash and St. 
Louis. . 870 »> 5, 5,260 
Mobile and Ohio (Southern).. 694 ,, 8,588 


In Operation. 

Little Miami, about.... ........ 0... .000 0. 5,000 

Giving Western roads, generally, the advantage 
of $10,000 per mile in first cost, we may assume 
that a mile of railroad in the West, equal in con- 
dition to one costing $60,000 per mile in New Eng- 
land, will cost $50,000. : 

In such proportion can competition in the West 
exceed, with equal profit, that in New England. 

That Western roads are not yet completed is well 
known to all who are acquainted with them. On 
the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati line, a 
single track road, only a few permanent structures 
are put up. The station buildings at Cleveland 
and Colambus are of wood. Engine houses and 
repair shops, characteristic of a great line, are 
wahting. At Cincinnati, the freight station is of 
but limited capacity, while the engine houses and 
shops at Fulton are not such as the prospective 
business of the road will demand. These facts, 
and many others, of the incompleteness of this road 
are best known to those directly engaged in its 
management and operation. Se of the Hamilton 
and Payton. It has a second track to lay, an en- 
gine house at Cincinnati to build, as well as a 
passenger or freight house, according to the ulti- 
mate destination of the present building ; build- 
ings to erect at Hamilton and Dayton, and many 
other heavy expenditures to make. As fast as 
Western roads develope their business their con- 
struction account must rise to meet it. 





New York Central Railroad, 
The following is given as the general statement 
of Receipts and Disbursements (though in part 
estimated) of the Central Road for the nine months 
ending on Feb. 1, 1854: 
Gross receipts for the nine months :— 

FrOM PaSSCOLETS 2... wose sees cece $2,440,435 26 
DOr WON es EY RS 1,512,427 85 





Total receipts............. $3,922,863 11 
Disbursements, including special 
PROROETED, 5 0,550 94.00 0000.5905 2,042,328 26 





$1,880,534 85 
Deduct nine months 
interest, at 6 per ct., 
on debt certificates 
($8,885,210) and on 
debts of the old 
companies assumed 
under the consolida- 
tion agreement ($1,- 
861,823), in all say 
$10,747,083........ $488,616 49 
Proportion of sinking 
fund for nine months 
to pay debt certi- 
ficates, at the rat 
of 114 per cent., per 
RMAGM ood es oe vs 83,298 84 
—— 666,915 88 








Total receipts.for nine months, after 








payments aS ADOVC, ++, +54) «++, , $1,318,619 52 





Vermont. 

The stockholders of the Connecticut and a 
sumpsic Rivers Railroad met at White River Junc- 
tion on the 26th ult., and voted to extend their 
road to the Canada line. The stock of the road 
has been gradually but steadily depreciating 
in market and it is thought that by extending ft 
and forming a connection with Montreal, the stock 
must improve. The people along the line of the 
proposed extension are very sanguine that the stock 
will be good, and at any rate that the gain in the 
value of real estate and the increased facilities of 
transportation will much more than balance any 
loss that may be sustained in stock. 





Rutland and Washington Railroad, 

At the annual meeting of the Rutland and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company held at Poultney, on the 
1st February, the following persons were elected 
directors for the ensuing year :—Merritt Clark, 
Ponltney ; George W. Strong, Rutland ; J. Bradley, 
Burlington; J. W. Bishop, Granville ; J. P. East- 
man, Boston; James W. Baldwin, Boston; A. La- 
tham, White River Junction. 

At a meeting of the Directors, George W. Strong 
was elected President ; John Bradley, Vice Presi- 
dent ; James W. Baldwin, Treasurer; Thomas H. 
Canfield, Superintendent ; Z. H. Canfield, Clerk. 


Railroads of the State of Wout York-- 
Report of the State Engineer. 

We give below the annual Report of the State 
Engineer on the railroads of this State, which will 
be found a very interesting and instructive docu- 
ment. The accompanying tables will be publish- 
ed at another time. 

To the Honorable the Legislature : 

The annexed table A a furnishes a list of all 
the railroad corporations of this State, including 
those associations that have filed their ‘articles i in 
the office of the Secretary of State, and also shows 
the date of the filing of their annual reports in 
this office. 

The annexed tables A to I inclusive, furnish all 
of the information which is contained in the re- 
ports. 

These tables will be given hereafter. 

The length of all the railroads in 





operation in the State is....... 2,432 miles. 
The length of railroads laid is 

about.. 2,497 “ 
The length of double track in ad- 

dition to the above is........ ‘ 664 ‘ 
e number of locomotives in use 

Raich eet bake sEMRO ee OP MEGS TS 586 

The number cf passenger cars in 

use is. 834 
The number of baggage and freight 

CATS in USC 18......000 cove vove 6,895 
The number of miles run by the 

passenger trains is about...... 6,594,963 
The number of miles run by the 

freight trains is about........ e 4,227,807 

Total number of miles run... 10,822,770 

The whole number of miles travel- 

led by the passengers isabout.. 531,572,298 
The whole number of miles each ; 

ton of freight was moved, or 

the number of tons moved one 

mile, is about.... .... sss. ss 246,654,492 
The capital stock of which ‘is 

about.. . $112,038,181 45 
The capital ‘stock ‘paid in is about, 61, 288, 829 22 
The amount of funded and float- 

ing debt is about............. 59,669,478 38 


The amount paid for construction 
and equipment is,.........+++ 117,707,620 58 
The average distance which each passenger 
travelled, would appear from the ino | of the 
reports to be 444 miles, and the average istance 








eed eee eee 2 


— —~ 











which each ton of freight was moved, would ap- 


pear to be 653 miles. But these average distan- 
ces should be slightly increased in consequence of 
a portion of the passengers and freight being car- 
ried over two or more roads, and the number of 
passengers and tons of freight being in those cases 
repeated on each road. 

Twenty-three railroad corporations have made 
full reports, from which the following statements 
were made : 

The length of railroads is. .. 2,108 miles. 
The capital stock, as per charter. $54, 748, 800 00 

* sera 50, 137, 263 03 
paidin..... 47 ‘480, 865 04 
The amount of funded debt is.. 43,346,781 27 


“ “ 


“ floating debt is 7,111,590 64 
Amount expended in grading par 
RE 6 a0 6 cnn nce e500 case 35,457,962 75 
Amount expended in superstruc- 
tion.. 7,681,097 75 
Amount expended i in station build- 
ings.. 8,214,424 78 
Amount expended inep gine houses 
and machine shops............ 1,209,205 76 
Amount expended for land dama- 
ges and fencing............... 7,781,299 78 
Amount expended for engineering 
and agencies.... ........ .068. 3,254,501 64 
Amount expended for locomotives 
CE CUED gc cc cscs doce ccee cose 9,686,520 77 


Total amount expended in con- 
struction and equipment, inclu- 
ding grading and Saale 
ture........ 

Amount expended. on “do. during 
WIND 4s onan 0000.0600.40n0 

Whole length of the road laid is 
tiles . 

Whole length of second track laid 
on the above is miles.......... 

Number of locomotives......... 

Number of passenger and emi- 
grant cars. 

Number of bageage and freight 
cars..... 

Number of miles run ‘by ‘the pas- 
senger trains for the year...... 

Number of passengers carried on 
the cars as reported*......... 

Number of miles travelled by all 
the passengers .... .........4.. 

Number of miles run by freight 
trains........ 

Number of miles of movement of 
the freight... see 

The cost of maintenance ‘of * way 
(17 roads —— miles only re- 
porting this item)............. 

Charged to passenger 

$874,895 50 


business.......... 

Charged to freight... 606,893 08 

The cost of repairs of machinery 
on 18 roads reporting is....... 


Charged to passenger 
$817,570 61 


business ......... d 
Charged to freight... 564,771 35 
The cost of operating on 19 roads 


reporting is........... 


95,466,243 59 
19,130,411 44 
2,098 


554 | as 
490 


595 
5,388 
5,234,968 
2,841,147 
397,272,298 
3,564,807 
219,454,492 


$1,447,276 65 
1,403,154 81 


4,159,310 61 


nger 
- $2,155,597 92 
Charged to freight. . 1 945, 990 64 
The receipts on 19 roads reporting are, 
From passengers... $6,799,953 82 
From freight...... 6,890,638 10 
From other sources, 602,298 46 
$13,292,890 38 
The payments other than for construction, on 
19 roads, were— 
For transportation... .. $6,418,187 71 
For interest on Gaba, oe 2,644,252 63 
For dividends... ............... 2,217,536 04 


The average cost of construction and equip- 
ment per mile of road of those railroads which 
have have reported these items, has been as follows: 


~ *The actual number of passengers carried is 
considerably less than the number above stated. 








For graduation, masonary and bri ridges 


for 2,066 miles of road......... .... $17,162 61 
For superstructure, including iron, for 
2,066 miles of road................ 11,915 61 


For station buildings for 2,066 miles of 


WRI, cca ehue Vane epee evtadh -. 1,555 87 
For engine houses and machine shops 
for 2,066 miles of road..:..... 585 29 


For land and ve for 2, 066 miles of 

TORE 2.0. cece cee 8,751 30 
Total expense of construction and 

equipment for 2,105 miles of road.. $45,091 84 

The number of locomotives on 2,076 miles, is 
one to 444 miles of road. 

The number of passenger cars on 2,076 miles, is 
one to 414 miles of road. 

The number of freight cars on 2,076 miles, is 
one to 38-100 miles of road. 

The average mileage on the passengers for each 
mile run by the trains, 76. 

The average distance travelled by each passen- 
ger is nearly 4844 miles. 

The average speed of the express trains when 
in motion, is 40 miles per hour. 

The average number of tons of freight for each 
mile run by the trains is 62 tons. 

The average distance each ton of train was 
moved, 7214 miles. 

The average speed of the freight trains when 
in motion, is 16 miles per hour. 

The average weight of the freight trains, exclu- 
sive of the freight carried, is 160 tons. 

The roads reporting the amount of freight car- 
ried show an aggregate of 2,831,336 tons passing 
over the roads, but as the same freight is frequent- 
ly carried over two or more of connecting roads, 
on each of which itis reported, the footing of 
these several amounts does not show the true ag- 
gregate of the tonnage carried. As near as can be 

ascertained, about one and a half millions of tons 
of freight were carried on all of the Railroads of 
the State. 

The reports furnish the number of tons of each 
classification of freight carried, but as the aggre- 
gate return must necessarily contain the errors 
above mentioned, these aggregates are only use- 
ful to show the proportions of each description 
of freight shipped, which are nearly as follows :— 

The tonnage of the product of the forest is 12 
per cent. of the whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of animals, is 20 per cent of the 
whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of vegetable food is 22 per cent of 
the whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of other agricultural products is 4 
per cent of the whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of manufactures is 12 per cent of 
the whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of merchandise is 11 per cent of the 
whole tonnage. 

The tonnage of unclassified articles is 17 per 
cent of the whole tonnage. 

The average cost of maintenance of way per 
mile of road, is as follows :— 

Charged to the business of 


ee eee eee tees 





Passenger. Freight. 
For repairs of road bed.. ey 81 $259 61 
“« puildings.. 22 87 17 62 
* S550 MOGs. v: 11 38 6 83 
Sy AGES fut sess eétd cco’ 46 87 38 75 
All expenses of mainten- 
ance of way........... $455 43 $322 81 
For allexpenses 
both passen- 


gers and frght, $699 12 
The average cost of repairs of machinery per 
mile run by the trains, is as follows :— 


Cents. Cents. 
For repairs of engines *- ... 8.78 7.20 
s et wate dae 6.07 7.30 


$f 1“ todhessccwde. ves. vs OBE 0.70 


« « oil and waste......0.97 1.10 
For all repairs of machinery...... 16.45 16.80 


For all repairs both of passenger and freight. 
The average cost of repairs of machinery per 


and cal ton of freight carried one 
mile, i is as : 
m ; Mills. Mills, 
Coe Galbres eile, OB” 130 
“ « - tools.... eeee ceee ee 0.10 0.10 
« “ -® oil and waste....... 0.11 0.10 
For all repairs of machinery...... 2.11 2.60 
For all repairs both of passe freight. 
The average cost of cqueian’ the road per mile, 
run by the trains is :— 
Charged to the business of 
Passenger. F 
Cents. Cents. 
For office expenses, stationery. 0.90 1.10 
** agents and clerks........ 4.30 5.56 
* labor, loading and unload- 
“ porters, watchmen and 
switchmen ............ 2.60 2.31 
«wood and water station 
attendance............ 0.93 0.79 
“ conductors, baggage & 
brakemen........... - 5.00 6.10 
“ enginemen and firemen... 5.00 6.10 
“ fuel, cost and labor of 
preparing ............ 13.60 15.50 
** oil and waste for engines.. 1.83 
“ oil and waste for cars.... 0.69 1.30 
“ Joss and damage to goods 
and baggage.......... 0.57 1.30 
“* damages for injuries to per- 
BODB. s.0.05) vies: sees cces s 0.32 
“ damages to property and 
Cattle... .... 2. . 0.48 0.44 
“ general superintendence. . 1,20 0.38 
* contingencies............ 4.60 3.90 
For all expenses of operating. . 42.80 57.67 


The same per passenger and per ton, carried 
one mile:— 


Mills. Mills. 

For office expenses and station- 
Fis ding 00 dein tate. 0.10 0.20 
“ agents and clerks........ 0.54 0.90 

“ labor, loading and unload- 
WiBvene sane stdnaeuucel — 1.50 

“ porter, switchmen and 
watchmen............ 0.34 0.80 

“* wood and water station at- 
tendance............. 0.10 0.10 

“ conductors, baggage and 
brakemen....»....... 0. 1.00 
“ enginemen and firemen... 0.64 1.00 

* fuel—cost and labor of pre- 
SE ae ee Oy 2.50 
“ oil and waste for engines.. 0.23 0.30 
* oil and waste for cars.... 0.10 0.20 

“ loss and damage to goods 
and baggage.......... 0.10 0.20 

* damages for injuries toper- 
BODE cone cans ceive Shee. O82 0.05 

“ damages to property and 
CMU .< cd's cee anes tied 0. 0.10 
“ general superintendence. 0.17 0.20 
“ contingencies............ 0.52 0.65 
For all expenses of operating. . 5.56 9.20 


The average receipts per mile of road are as 
follows : 


From passengers .... 0... sees coos sees $3,270 78 
© MR ava cps aiine eves Coane 40 
 “QEREP SOUTCES.. 6. c0c0 covecome «4.27 Eee 





Total.... Pee gk 
The receipts per mile run by the trains are as 
follows: 
From passengers .... 0... cece cess cece coos Gl Bf 
© Medight..s RAAL 6. cee i eee Ss 
passengers, freight and other sources. . 1 56 
thdleaesie pooh tices oe ne coanean’ 
1X cents. 
The receipts per ton of frei, ht carried one mile 
was 2 8-10 cents, 


sere ee eeee 




















































































































































a. if 
f 


jat the of repairs of the track per mile 
of neal ext a of the preceding year nearly 
fifty per cent,,, hut that the repairs of machinery 
per. mile run by the train is about the same. The 
better soutien of = track has prevented the 
e or 


repairs from increasing 
with the increased rates of speed which are now 


The expense of operating the roads has increas- 
ed about twenty per cent, oyer those of the pre- 
ceding year, Owing to the increased speed of the 
trains, and to the higher price of labor. 

The tables which have been prepared show the 
comparative cost of construction and repairs, and 
of operating each road, and the average results 
afford. very useful and reliable information: on 
these interesting subjects. 


It is to be regretted - that all of the railroad 
companies do not prepare their reports with the 
same care and accuracy: that- is generally ob- 
served, 


The manner which has been adopted for pre- 
paring these tables furnishes the means of detect- 
ing many of the errors, and it is believed that the 


publication of the errors will be found one of the 
most effectual means of inducing more care in the 
preparation of the reports, 


In my last report, I pointed out some striking 
discrepancies and suggested that additional autho- 
rity should be conferred on the State Engineer, to 
enable him to enquire into the accuracy of the re- 
turns made to his office. I respectfully renew 
this recommendation. 


The following statements, which are exhibited 
by the tables, will show how widely the cost and 
expenses of the yarious roads differ from each 
other, 


Highest. Lowest, 
Cost of graduation and 
masonry per mile. .... $35,099 88 $5,640 57 
Cost of superstructure 
per mile............. 26,218 02 5,040 14 
Cost of land and fences 
per mile ........... 6,448 93 1,080 28 
Cost of construction and 
equipment per mile.... 81,812 16 16,848 98 
Cost of graduation and 
masonry per mile of 
single track........... 21,507.70 6,200 52 
Cost of superstructure 
per mile for single 
tracks. 0... 65k «e+. 12,160 50 = 4,896 32 
Cost of land and fences 
per mile for ‘single 
PTE Tee §,673 77 1,140 23 
Cost of construction and 
equipment per mile for 
single track........... 50,131 68 16,040 41 
Cost of maintenance of 
way per mile run by 
r trains,—cts.. 81 389 10 98 
do. do. freight trains.... 56 39 8 05 
Cost of repairs of machi- 
nery per mile, passen- 
gor trains... s....... 26 67 4 31 
do. do. freight trains... . 27 58 7. 93 
Cost of operating, per 
mile, passenger trains. . 72 79 22 48 
do. do. freight trains... 226 79 80 12 
Cost of repairs of ma- 
chinery, per mile run 
pl aye al trains, — 
Cost of repairs of engines. 14 44 3 27 
do. | cars... 9 29 0 70 
. tateh eer 1 69 0 03 
y t trains, repairs 
of SUED Brien idee 17 68 1 69 
do. er ee 18 02 2 64 
do. . do, tools...... 0 85 0 16 
Cost of operating per 








117 

Whe ire e wos orms 29 15 3 89 
Conductors, &c. 10 49 0 86 
Enginemen .... 8 38 2 96 

Freight agents.......... 67 86 1 84 
FOO .ccnds augisic 52 76 5 58 
Conductors, &c... 48 12 8 05 
Enginemen...... 40 12 2 76 


To obtain an accurate average, it has been ne- 
cessary to reject some of the lowest results, and 
such of the reports as appeared to be evidently 
erroneous. 

The tables, in some cases, show pretty plainly 
that these errors are caused either by carelessness 
or design, probably for the purpose of reducing 
the expense of some particular item. 
The whole number of persons carried 

in the cars on 20 railroads........ 
Number of miles travelled. ........ 
Whole number of passengers injured 


8,174,863 
397,272,298 
19 


Of whom were killed.............. 11 
Whole number of employees injured oo, 
Of whom were killed.............. 56 
Whole number of others injured.... 93 
Of whom were killed.............. 70 
Making the total number injured... 209 
Of whom were killed. ....... 137 


One passenger was killed for every 36,115,663 
miles travelled, and one passenger was injured for 
every 49,659,037 miles travelled, 

The classification. of these accidents is as fol- 
OWS i— 


Killed, Injured. 
Jumping on or off trains in motion. 14 5 
Fell or thrown from train.........19 8 
Collisions of trains..... . EN pike de <i 9 13 
Trains thrown off the track ...... 5 5 
Run over while walking, standing 
or lying on the track...........57 17 
Collisions with vehicles at road 
a ES 2 
At work or standing by trains... .. 5 16 
Standing on platforms............ 3 
Defective machinery............. 7 4 
Other accidents ................. 7 3 
136 73 


The Albany and West Stockbridge, Buffalo, 
Corning and New York, Buffalo and New York 
City, Sacketts Harbor and Ellisburgh, and Sche- 
nectady and Troy companies have not Included in 
their reports any statements in relation to acci- 
dents, and it is not known to the department whe- 
ther er not any have occurred upon these roads. 

It will be observed how few accidents have oc- 
curred to passengers from causes beyond their 
own control. 

One passenger was killed from such causes for 
every 198,636,149 miles travelled, and one passen- 
ger injured for every 66,212,050 miles travelled. 

Twenty-one per cent. only, of the accidents 
causing death, and thirty-three per cent. of the 
accidents not causing death to the employees, 
were from causes beyond their control. 

By a comparison of the ratio of accidents, and 
miles travelled in 1852, with that of 18538, it will 
be observed that during the last year the passen- 
gers travelled nearly three times the distance 


.| travelled in the former years before meeting with 


an accident causing death, and ono quarter fur- 
ther before meeting with an accident not resulting 
in death. 

These evidences of the increased safety of rail- 
—_ oats | A gp to pee passengers and the 
workmen, will be as gratifying to the passengers 
of railroads as‘they are to the public, apeciellp 
when it is remembered that the speed of trains 
has been greatly increased during the past year. 

This is partly due to the better condition in 
which the track and machinery are now main- 
tained, and partly to the observance of greater 
care On the part of the travellers, and to the exer- 
cise of greater skill on the part of the managers 
and workmen. Respectfully submitted. 





WM. J. McALPINE. 
Albany, Feb’y, 1854. 








‘Freight Tariff from New York to Chicago. 
The New York Central, Great Western and 
Michigan Central companies have issued their 
tariff of freights between New York and Chi- 
cago. 
1st class: Agricultural 

implements, furni- 

ture, stoves, hard- 

ware, etc. per ton... $1 87 pr ion pr mile 3°9 ¢. 
2d class: Books, fresh 

meat, hides and gro- 


ican. sa ee 
3d class: Dry goods 

and miscellaneous.. 115. “ “ “ 2Q4e, 
4th class: Anchors, 

castings, iron, heavy 

goodsin baskets,etc. 72.“ “ “ “ IL6e, 


The rates from Boston to Detroit and Chicago 
on the several classes of freight are as follows: 


Boston to Detroit. To Chicago. 
First class per 100 Ibs:........ $1 62 $2 00 
Second “ Str ees 1 16 1 60 
Third “ MP Nase ake 097 | 126 
Fourth “ © Wes ceae 0 77 1 00 


From Chicago and Detroit the rates going east 
are the same. 

Live stock are carried at special rates, by the 
car load, as follows : . 





From Chicago to Detroit................ $35 00 
From Detroit to Suspension Bridge....... 40 00 
From Suspension Bridge to Albany...... 60 00 

$135 00 
From Albany to Boston.... .... see eee 30 00 


From Chicago to Boston.... ........... $170 00 
The animals to be fed and taken care of by the 
owner, and at his risk. 





Receipts of Rallroad Iron at Cleveland, 
A. N. Gray, Esq. of Cleveland, has received for 
forwarding, during the past year, above 40,000 
tons of railroad iron. The following comparative 
statement of his business in this linc for the last 
five years, shows something of the progress of 
railroads at the West, besides being an indication 
of the business of Cleveland. 
f Cargoes. Rails. 
Am’t of iron receiy’d for 1849..22 20,365 
-1850..89 82888 
1861.203 170,086 
1852.269 231,468 
1853.306 230,297 


Tons. 
3,393 
13,813 
28,342 
42,352 
43,666 


889 735,099 131,566 
The Cleveland Herald, from which we make the 
above statement, adds: 


“In addition to the receiving, cutting, and re- 
shipping of the iron, there is another duty of quite 
equal importance, that of assorting. Different 
patterns often compose the same cargo, varying 
often not the sixteenth of an inch, and not observ- 
ed by shippers, engineers, or even track-layers, 
They make, however, the roughest of roads when 
laid down miscellaneously. The Michigan South- 
ern Read had to take up five miles of its track to 
rectify the assorting. Mr. G.’s experience is such 
that he and his hands recognize the different 
patterns at sight, and save all mistakes on that 
score. 

No less than 20,000 tons have been ordered 
during the past year which have not been received 
here, having been held back on account of the 
tightness in the money market. Of the 43,665 
tons received, about three hundred tons was the 
compound rail, from Newcastle, Pennsylvania; all 
the rest was imported from England. The average 
cost of railroad iron during the past year has been 
$70 a ton. The Ocean freight to New York and 
Quebec during the year has been from 28s. 
to 38s., a very ble increase on last year's 
prices, Freights will be still higher next year— 


” ” ” 
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rectors of the above road for the current year, 


viz: 

H.N. Slater, Meses B. Lockwood, Daniel W. 
Vaughan, Welcome B. Sayles, Providence ; Wm.’ 
Dickinson, Wm. M, Bickford, Alexander Dewitt, 
Worcester; J. Newton Perkins, Erastus Williams, 
Norwich : Paul Whitin, Whitinsville ; Edward 8. 
Hall, Welcome Farnum, Blackstone ; ‘Aaron Rath- 
bone, Woonsocket ; Isaac Livermore, "Oliver Deane, 
Edward Crane, H. M. Holbrook, Philo Sanford, 
Boston. Mr, Welcome Farnum was elected Pre- 
sident of the Company. This election throws the 
Providence and Worcester Road into the hands of 
the Norfolk County Road interest. 
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’ Notice to Contractors. 


EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 

Office of the undersigned in Indianapolis until 

the 15th day of March next, for the Grading, 

Masonry and Bridging of that portion of the In- 

diana and Illinois Central Railway, between the 

West line of Edgar County and Decatur Illinois, 
being for a distance of about 53 miles. 

The Map and Profiles together with the Plans 
and Specifications, will be ready for inspection at 
the Office of the Company in Decatur on and after 
the lst day of March. 

Any further information may be obtained at the 
Office of the undersigned in Indianapolis. 

M.C. STORY & CO. 

Indianapolis, February 7th, 1854. 


C. Floyd-Jones., 


Division Engineer 3d and 12th Divisions, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Vandalia, Il, 


Boiler and Tank Rivets, 
Nuts and Washers; 


All Sizes of 
Bolts and Bolt Ends 


for Sale by 
aueaty & BROTHER, 
64 Courtland st,, N. ¥. 


Pabenger Cars for Sale. 


WO first class Passenger Cars, built by one of 
the best car builders in the ‘country, for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The above presents a rare opportunity to any 
Railroad Company wishing first class cars for im- 
mediate use. 

They will be sold at a bargain for cash or good 
paper. Enquire at the office of Bridges & Bro- 
thers, 64 Courtland Street. 

New York, Feb. 21st, 1854. 


N ew York and Erie R. R. 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
leave Pier foot of Duano street, es 
as follows, viz :— 

BurFraLo Express, at 7 a. m. for Buffalo direct, over the N. 
Y. & E.R. R., and the B, & N. Y. City R. R. , without change 
of baggage or "cars, 

MAIL, at 8% a, m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and intermediate 
stations, This train remains over night at Elmira, and proceeds 
the next morn 

Way Express, at 12) p. m. for Dunkirk, and intermediate 
stations, 

ACCOMMODATION, at 3 p. m. for Delaware and ‘intermediate 
stations, 

NewsurG Express, at 4p, m., for Newburg. 

Way Passencenr, at 4 p. m., for Piermont and intermediate 
stations. 

NicuT Express, at 5 p. m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 




















Ralltoad for Oleveland, Cinclnnat, 
r Oleve Toledo, Detroi ete. 
OWAS. MINOT, Suy’t 


- Railroad Iron. 


2000 TONS Railroad-Ir-n, w 
Ibs. per yard, ‘‘ Erie’ pattern of 
Pag Sy ay cette Fate See 
reat Britain to b 
P GHOUTEAU, Jn, SANFORD z 
December 4, 1862,. No. 51 N 











| CONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH SHORE 
RAILWAY. 


HE Directors of Tue Nortu Saore Rartway, 
from Quebec to Montreal will receive tenders 
for the construction of said Railway or sections 
thereof from this to the fifteenth day of March 
next.—For information, &c., apply personally or in 
writing to the undersigned. 
HECTOR L. LANGWIN, 
Sect’y. & Treasr. N. 8. R. C. 
Quebec Feb. 14, 1854. Buade St., Quebec. 





Orrice Urncinnati, Hamitton & Dayton R. BR. Co. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 14, 1854. 
{ = Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of Five per Cent. on the capital stock of 
this Company, payable at the offiice of the Com- 
pany in Cincinnati on and after the 25th inst., till 
which time the Transfer Books will be closed ; ’and 
at the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company’ 8 
Office in New York, on and af.er the 15th Proxi- 
mo. By order of the Board. 
FRANK. 8. BOND, 
Sect’ y: 


To Railroad and Canal Co.’s, 
Contractors, &c. 


undersigned would direct the attention of Chief En- 
sup) 





neers and Contractors to the facilities they possess for 
them with laborers, mechanics, &c. of any descrip- 
tion, and also to inform them that they forward such men to 
whatever destination they may be required. 

Companies or Contractors desirous o {receiving steady and 
industrious men, will be promptly supplied at the shortest pos- 


sible notice, 
JOHN J. HELLING & CO. 
No. 85 Greenwich street, New York. 








Rail | Road Letting. 





ROPOSALS will be received at the Office of 

the Company in the City of Evansville, Indiana, 
until 6 o’clock, P. M., of Wednesday, 15th day of 
February, 1854, for the Grubbing, Grading and 
Bridging of that part of the 1st Division of the 
+EVANSVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, AND CLEVE- 
LAND STRAIGHT-LINE RAIL ROAD, 


Extending from Evansville to the Crossing of the 
Ohio and Mississ‘ppi Rail Road, in Daviess Coun- 
ty, a distance of fifty-four miles. 

The work will be divided into sections of about 
one mile each, and proposals will be received for 
one or more sections, or for the whole line. 

Maps, Profiles and Specifications will be ready 
for the examination of bidders on and after the 
Ist of February, and all necessary information 
given on application to W. C. Moore, Chief Engi- 
neer. 

O. H. SMITH, Presipenv, 
W. CARPENTER, Vice Presr. 

Evansville, Jan. 2, 1854. 


Railroad Letting. 








ROPOSALS will be received by the under- 
signed at-the Engineer’s Office, Dover, Dela- 
ware, until March 14th, inclusive, for the Gradua- 
tion, Masonry and Superstructure of the DELA- 
WARE RAILROAD, extending frym the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad to Seaford, a 
distance of 70 miles, through a healthy region, 
and convenient to procure hands and supplies. 

. The work will be divided into sections of about 
4 miles each. 

Maps, profiles, and specifications will be ready 
for the examination of contractors, after the 1st 
of March. 

Bidders personally unknown to the undersigned, 
will be expected to produce satisfactory evidence 


of their responsibility. 
‘ D. H. KENNEDY, . 
feb,18-tml14 Resident Engineer. 











Importep and For Sate by 
JOHN WILEY, 167 pe 
DEMPSEY’S PRACTICAL RAILWAY 


preheteng | 1 vols. with 60 En- 
avings, bound in ha’ «onan «+ $12,00- 
sdorT’s " ENGINEERS’ MACHI- ' 
NISTS’ ASSISTANT, 2 vols.. vx. 20,00 
TREDGOLD on the LOCOM E EN- 
GINE, half calf............ 16,00 
r on the MARINE ENGINE, 
half calf.... . 200.02 24,00 
< on the STATIONARY EN- 
GINE, &c., half calf.. 24,00 
TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE by ; 
the Artizan Club... .....00s cece cececs 6,00 
WEALE’S THEORY, PRACTICE and AR- 
CHITECTURE of BRIDGES, 
3 large vols., half bound .. 25,00 
of SUPPLEMENTARY VOL. (just 
published), half bound... .... 24... 14,00 
TRAUTWINE on RAILROAD CURVES, 
SEEK. .n0n cnceccne cannionnnt De 
- on EMBANKMENTS AND 
EXCAVATIONS........ 1,00 
WILMES’ HANDBOOK of PLAIN and 
ORNAMENTAL MAPPING, and En- 
gineering Drawing, for Civil and Mecha-° 
nical Engineers.... .... 7,50 
WOOD'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
RAILROADS, 8vo.. onpenes “One 
RYDE’S TEXT ‘BOOK for the USE of AR- 
CHITECT’S, ENGINEERS, SURVEY- 
ERS, &c. 1 ‘vol Royal 8vo. .#<... 5 .. 8,50 
GREGORY’S MATHEMATICS for PRAC- 
TICAL MEN. 8yo........... 6,00 
BARLOW on the STRENGTH of MATE- 
RIALS and on CONSTRUCTION. . 4,50 
LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, New 
Edition... ..°fRV At. MERE PT eres s as 2°00 
SCRIBNER’S ENGINEER’S, SURVEY- 
OR’S and CONTRACTOR’S POCKET 
TABLE BOOK. ....... 1,50 
SCRIBNER’S ENGINEER'S and MECHA. . 
NIC’S COMP ANION.......4. 1,50 
BUCK ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES. _ Iilust- 
rated with Plans, &c.. a eee 4,00 
EXAMPLES of RAILWAY MAKING. 
With PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS., 3,50 
SIMM’S on LEVELLING and SETTING 
OUT RAILWAY CURVES. 8yo......... 2,25 
SIMM’S on MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, 8vo.......... 2,25 
HAUPT on BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 
SVQ. 7 <00;- 3,00 
QUESTED’S TREATISE on RAILWAY 
SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 8vo... 1,76 


Together with an extensive assortment of Books 
in every department of science. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


Harvard University. 


= next Term of this Institution will open on 
the second day of March, 1854, and continue 





1 | twenty weeks. 


Instruction by Recitations, Lectures and Prac- 
tical Exercises, according to the nature of Se- 
Study, will be given in: ol i 


Astronomy .... 0... sess ees by Messrs. Bond. 
Botany .. Sas ee ee 
Chemistry, " analytical and 

practical... ..0. see. soe Horsford. 
Comparative SN and 

Physiology .. » oo». Wyman. 
Engineering . .... 66 seve se see yy™ % Eustis. - 
Mathematics. .............. ee Pierce. 
tg ne ee cane ope © Sime 2iiga cgi 

Fs si does dese cdeiewied ys Lovering. 
Zoology and Geology....... ,, ,, Agassiz: 


For further information concerning 
application may be made to Prof. E. N. 
Dean of the Faculty. 

Cambridge, om; January 1854. 




























































































































Railroad Iron. 
1250 va per yard, shipped from Wales 44 
y and August, ty. ae 





June 9, 1858, 
- Rasiroad fron. — 
HE “ Montou Te Caley” ‘is | to ex- 
pol ua for Rall of fact. er and 
See. 
oa Appl CHAMBERS, President, 
j 68 Beaver st, N. Y., 
September, 1850. 





Railroad Iron. 


{Won tape dyer 


are t to deliver nee on Ne hoard 
at ports in or at ports o rge 
te the Daten States, Rails o; war or quality, and of 
such weight ttern as ma A 
sabe VOSE, PER 8 & CO. 
9 South William St. 
New York, June 1, 1851. 
Railroad Car Works. 
T Companion Pansnger,Bagengs Cail, Frit Graveland 
ee eee F. HUNGERFORD & 00. 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. 20, 1858. 
Stuart, Serrell & Co., 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Rooms 22, 24, 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York, 
Eowarp W. SERRELL, 
SamorL MoE.roy, 








Cuar.es 8B. STUART, 
DanreL Marsu, 


Railroad Iron, 
3000 TONS superior quality, delivery from April for 





ward, with 5 to 600 tons per month, for sale by 
NAYLOR & CO., 
12¢t¢ 99 & 101 John street 





Railroad Iron. | stig 
5,000 boat J ea toe thar 08 Ibs. Hoan now in 
bond and 


sale by 
JOHN H. HICKS, 
2d Feb’y. 90 Beaver street. 


South-Western @ar Shops, 
Madison, Indiana. 


HE subscriber is prepared to execute orders 
at short notice, for all kirds of Passenger, 
Freight and other descriptions of Railroad Cars. 
Work delivered at any point accessible by rail- 
road, or by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
Facilities for transportation, enable the subscri- 
ber to afford peculiar advantages to Companies 
requiring work delivered in the South and West, 
' W. CLOUGH. 








Refer to 


Jno. Brovan, Esq. Winstow, Lanier & Co. 


* feb.18. 1m. 


To Railroad Engineers and 
Contractors. 
W ANTED, a corps of efficient Engineers and 
Contractors, for the construction of a Rail- 
road in one of the Southern States. Apply to 
DUFF GREEN. 
New York, Feb. 14th, 1854. 


Ontario, Simcoe & Huron R.R. 
CANADA. 
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HE Proprietors offer for rent for a term of 
‘AL years, with immediate possession, the splendid 
property, known as the BELLEVILLE IRON 
WORKS, situated on the Mississippi, directly op- 
posite the City of New Orleans, and within 300 feet 
of the River, with which it is connected by fine 
wharves and lan : 

The buildings are of brick, with slated roofs, 
and were erected in 1848 at a very heavy expense ; 
are of a most substantial. and durable character 
and admirably fitted for a Foundry and Machine 
Shops, or almost any mechanical business. They 
now contain a new and powerful Engine and 
Boiler and sufficient machinery, say, planing ma- 
chines—lathes—boring machines, blacksmith’s 
tools, &c., &c., to employ 100 mechanics, and 
could be put in working order in a few days. The 
Buildings cover a lot 300 feet square and are 
amply large to receive the necessary machinery 
for the use of 800 to 1000 workmen. 

The terminus and depot of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is situated 
about 800 yards from the above property, which 
could be availed of to great advantage for the 
manufacture of Locomotives and Railroad work, 
generally as well as Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, 
and other descriptions of Machinery. 


There are no Shops in New Orleans for the ma- 
nufacture of Railroad Machinery, and as the Rail- 
road Companies now organized in that city con- 
template the construction of over 1000 miles of 
road,—a large part of which is already under con- 
tract,—the property now offered for lease offers a 
most eligible opportunity for parties desiring to 
contract to furnish the Engines and Machinery,— 
for those roads. Responsible contractors with 
their works on the spot would have an advantage 
over Northern Workshops in contracting for the 
Work of the Railroads terminating in New Orleans, 


The Establishment and prospect of remunerat- 
ing work to be secured immediately are worthy 
the attention of manufacturers and Engineers 
generally. 


Applications from responsible parties will be 
promptly attended to, and to satisfactory parties 
the proprietors of the Works. can offer favorable 
terms and arrangements. 

Letters may be addressed to 

R. B. SUMNER, 
No. 61 Camp Street, 
New Orleans; 
and further information may be had by applying 
to Messrs. Barstow & Pore, Pine Street, New 
York. 


Railroad Spikes, Boiler Riv- 


ets, etc. 

HE Subscribers, Agents for the sale of James S. 
Spencer’s, Jr. Railroad and Boat Spikes, Boiler 
Rivets, and Wrought Iron Chairs for Railroads, made 
at his Works near this city, will execute all orders 

with promptness, despatch, and of the best quality. 
ALSO IMPORTERS of English refined and Mer- 
chant bar Iron; Extra refined Car and Locomotive 
Axles (from 34 to 64 inches in diameter); B. O. Lo- 
comotive Tire (welded by Baldwin). Also, supply 
Boiler and Flue Iron cut to pattern or otherwise.— 

Spring, Shear, and Cast Steel, etc., etc., etc. 


. & E. GEORGE. 
Philadelphia, November 14, 1850. 


Railroad Iron. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING made e- 
ments abroad, are prepared to contract for the de- 
livery of Foreign rails, of appreved brands upon the 
most faverable terms. 

They will also make centracts for American 
made at their Trenton works, from Andover Iron, in 
withey are ven har yey vm T te sm Spring and 

y are pr o turn e r 
Market Wire; Brazicrs and Wire Rods ? Rivets and 
Merchant Bars to erder, all made exclusively from An- 
dover Iron. The attention of parties who require iron 








of the best quality for al is ri t- 
aii” Sateen eter |e 
u 


17 Burling Slip, New York. 


Vebruary 15, 1860. 
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Norfolk, Va., Jan. 8, 1854. 

Sul PROPOSALS will be received by the 

undersigned at this Office, from the 1st until 
the 20th day of March next, at sundown, for the 
“ clearing” and “Graduation” on the line of the 
“Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad,” between that 
portion of said road now under contract, and its 
terminus at Petersburg—covering a distance of 
about eighteen miles; also, for the ‘ Culvert” and 
“ my Masonry of the last section of said 
work, 

At the same time, sealed proposals are invited 
for the “ Abutment” Masonry of “ Bridges” over 
~ Eastern and Southern branches of Elizabeth 

ver. 

The work will be divided into sections of about 
three miles, and bids may be made for one or more 
of said sections. 

The line, plan, profiles and quantities of work 
will be ready for examination on and after the 1st 
of March. 

Specifications with forms of contract and pro- 
= may be had of the undersigned after 

ate. 

Payments will be made in current funds during 
the progress of the work, in proportion of four-fifths 
of the amount due. 

Of bidders personally unknown to the under- 
signed, evidence of their responsibility will be ne- 
cessary ; and of those to whom work shall be al- 
lotted, will be required bond and approved securi- 
ty inan amount not exceeding one-fifth of the 
amount of their contract, for the timely and faith- 
ful execution of the same. 

The company reserves the right to accept such 
proposals as in their judgment will secure the 
prompt and faithful execution of the work accord- 
ing to contract, or to reject allif none are satisfac- 
ory. 
The line is easy of access, the country through 
which it passes abundant in supplies and of a cli- 
mate highly favorable for the prosecution of work 
at all seasons. 

The work here offered for contract is of a char- 
acter well worthy the consideration of the most 
responsible contractors. 

W. MAHONE, 


Chief Engineer, 
January 19, 


Norfolk, Feb’y 10th, 1854. 
Sealed proposals will be received between the 
dates mentioned in the above notice, for the con- 
struction of two Iron Bridges with stone abut- 
ments and piers, one over the Eastern Branch of 
the Elizabeth River, 630 feet long, and contain- 
ing about 3,300 cubic yards of masonry, and the 
other over the Southern Branch of the same 
stream, about 400 feet long, and containing some 
1,700 cubic yards of masonry. Plans of bridges, 
with quantities of material and working drawings, 

will be ready for inspection after the 1st March. 
From this date proposals will be entertained for 
the Clearing and graduation of several sections 
not included in the 18 miles mentioned in the 
above notice, and also for the bridges and culvert 
masonry upon said sections,—of the former about 

8,560 cubic yards, and the latter 670. 

W. MAHONE, 

Chief Engineer N. & V. R.R. 


Spikes, Spikes, Spikes. 
ANE n Piahing 8 simpls and veectine Spike 
by ad 


é,or anumber of them, may be i alg 
’ or, MOORE HARDAWAY, Richmond, Va. 
March 6. 1 





J. W. FLACK, Troy, N. 
850. 


Railroad Iron. 


tracts for Railroad Iron, of Messrs, Guest & Co,, or other 
make, delivered free on board vessels in 


England or in this ' 
. RMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
Rept, 7, 90 Broadway, New York, 

















